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Many a clez 1 Skin is not refined because 
the soap used cannot do what 


HAND SAPOLIO 


does, leaving the skin clear with a soft, 

velvet texture—the gratifying “dull finish” 

of refinement. It is made different—there- 
fore it gives different results. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ |f 


wronpann “The Best of Summer Reading” “O%F47> vane 


THE STORM BIRDS 


By SCHROEDER DAVIS 


The real story of the blowing up of the battleship ‘‘ Maine’’ may be read between the lines of 
this absorbing war of diplomatic life and intrigue in Washington just previous to the Spanish war. 
It is written by one who has breathed intimately the atmosphere of the circle he depicts. 


Many of the characters are life studies. 
12mo. $1.50 


BRITZ OF HEADQUARTERS 


By MARCIN BARBER 


This is one of those detective stories that every now and then everybody reads. 


It is of the sort that makes best sellers. 
The scene is New York City, and the crime is the robbery of a diamond necklace. 
It is vivid and breathless, full of adventure and surprises, and has a strong last-page finish. 


12mo. $1.50 


THE SONG OF THE WOLF 


By FRANK MAYER 


This is a very exciting novel of one man and two women. 
Incidentally, it is a fine, spirited novel of range life in the West—but the man and the two 


women are the thing. 
It is as simply told and as direct and primitive in its motives and passions as the land 


of its action. 
12mo. $1.50 


FORTUNE 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of “‘Araminta” 


‘*And in his ruddy bulk lurk inspired madman, beast primeval, elfin changeling, arch-fiend of 
shrewd and unscrupulous contrivance—Don Quixote, Athos, Porthos and Aramis, Taffy the 
Welshman, Cyrano de Bergerac, King Arthur, Captain Kidd, Cesar, Francois Villon, Tamerlane, 
Puck of Pook’s Hill.”"—New York Times Saturday Review. 


12mo. $1.50 net 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


‘* If ever champagne was put into print, here it is. Every sentence sparkles, every paragraph 
abounds in epigrams; from page to page, from chapter to chapter, from cover to cover, the reader 
is dazzled with the brilliancy of Mr. Viereck’s observations.''— Charleston News and Courter. 


12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


BOGS 























MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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New Novels for Vacation Reading 


**One should carry away for vacation reading a novel of goodly length, that it may not be done 
with before vacation has really begun ; of pervasive and persuasive humor, that it may entertain 
a mind above the cheaply comic ; of gentle flow in narrative, for the merely sensational gives no 
lasting pleasure ; above all, a story whose characters are so real and friendly that the reader is 


content to spend his vacation’s leisure hours in their company.” — The Outlook. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s xew novel 
A Modern Chronicle 


‘*He has done nothing that is so sure in its art and so readable as a work 
of fiction." —Chicago Daily News. 

“From the beautiful Southern city, through New York’s suburbs, smart 
summer resorts, Newport and the West, one follows the heroine, Honora, 
with profound interest.”—‘ Honora is one of the most vital women in 
modern fiction,” the critics say. 


Nathan Burke ‘ie remarkable novel by 
Mary S. Watts 


The above paragraph on vacation reading, quoted from The Outlook, was 
followed there by the sentence. “ Just such a book is Nathan Burke.” 


**One of the big books of this or any year. Few books have been 


written in years that will please so much.” 


Gertrude Atherton’s s/rongest novel 
Tower of Ivory 


“Tt is a powerful, gripping piece of fiction, in which the story of the love of 
a real man and of a great woman for each other is told as no other Anglo 
Saxon living could tell it."—Evening Mail. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s /as/ 10-c/ 
The Undesirable Governess 


No one who knows the versatile powers of this ‘' prince of story tellers’ should 
feel that his acquaintance is complete until he has read this merry tale, in 
which the author indulged to the full a light-hearted, infectious gayety and 
a characteristic ingenuity which also contribute to the incredulous but 
admiring reader's laughing delight. 


Robert Herrick’s xew novel 


A Life for a Life 


“There is a living spirit in the book, the spirit of a man who broods deeply 
over the struggles of our common life, and who yearns for a solution that will 
preserve truth and nobility.” — The Chicago Evening Post. 

“do not hesitate to say that the book is the best one, beyond all question, 
which Mr. Herrick has yet written.""— The Chicago Tribune. 


By the Author of 
“Richard Carvel,’’ 
“The Crisis,’’ 
“‘Coniston,’’ etc. 


“An exquisitely 
delightful piece of 
literature of a sort 
that isn’t common 

nowadays.’’ 


By the Author of 

“The Conqueror,”’ 

‘The Splendid Idle 
Forties,’’ etc. 


By the Author of 
*“Saracinesca,’’ 
“ane 
White Sister,’’ etc. 


By the Author of 
**The Common 
ra Sa 

ogether,’’ etc. 


667 


ALL THE ABOVE NOVELS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Price, $1.50 Each. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The New “Uncle William” Book by 


JENNETTE LEE 
HAPPY ISLAND 


Don’t miss this exquisite story 


PRICE, $1.00 SOLD EVERYWHERE 


By the Author of “Tillie: a Mennonite Maid” 


THE 
CROSSWAYS 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 


“Mrs. Martin has an un- “Tt is the vividness and 


failing gift of genuine, spon- 
taneous humor and the ability 
to handle dialect artistically 
without becoming unintel- 
ligible.”” 

—Philadelphia Record. 





naturalness of her character 
drawing and the subtle percep- 
tion of humor as well as pathos 
that give Mrs. Martin’s work 
its notable distinction.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A Pennsylvania Dutch Story in the Line of Mrs. Martin’s 


Early Great Success, “ Tillie’ 


12mo. $1.50 


b 


The Century Company, New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





EET TO cece 
George Cary Eggleston’s Books 
THE EGGLESTON NOVELS 


Each Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


Westover of Wanalah ,.\"% ,,,, A Story of Love and Life in Old Virginia 


Irene of the Mountains A Romance of Old Virginia 


Two Gentlemen of Virginia 
A Picture of the Old Regime 


Love Is the Sum of It All 


A Plantation Romance 


A Daughter of the South 


A War’s End Romance 


Evelyn Byrd 


A War-time Love Story 


The Master of Warlock 


A Virginia War Story 


Dorothy South 


A Love Story of Virginia Before the War 


A Carolina Cavalier 


A Romance of the American Revolution 


THE EGGLESTON JUVENILES 
Each Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
Long Knives A Story of George Rogers Clark’s Expedition 
Jack Shelby A Story of the Indiana Backwoods Roane 
The Bale Marked Circle X hs Cechadoontng hie T ak 
Camp Venture A Story of the Virginian Mountains 
The Last of the Flatboats A Story of the Mississippi 


By GEO 


Author af 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SEND FOR FREE (.OMPLETE CATALOG 7 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON | § Pictures 


(So tree 
New York 
ee 
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From Drawn by 
A SPLENDID HARRISON 
HAZARD FISHER 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAROLD MaAcGRATH 
Author of ‘‘The Lure of the Mask,’’ ‘‘The Goose Girl,’’ ‘The Man on the Box" 


A SPLENDID HAZARD 


Harold MacGrath has done it again! America’s most popular writer of romance rings twelve every 
time. And this time he has really outdone himself. 

A SPLENDID HAZARD isa present-day adventure tale, mingling enterprise and love. Never has 
astory-teller so delightfully enveloped the here-and-now with the romantic grace of other days. 


Pictures in Color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY $1.50 Postpaid 
Re SS ACORN RNR SE SANE ANSEL ER TR, A ER TN ee A ee in 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


Author of ‘Bobby Burnit,” *‘The Cash Intrigue" e 
The Early Bird The Man Higher Up 
In Zhe Man Higher Up, the hero grows from 
tenement-waif to newsboy, mill-hand, ward-boss, 
mayor, governor. Every stage of advance absorbs. 
In his upward struggle he finds a woman who, like 
himself, has risen above selfish aims ; their love story 


An ingenious, amiable, blithe, brisk, breezy book, 
with emphasis on the two practical aims in life: 
getting on in the world and finding the right person 
‘get on with. Sam Turner, the hero, is a sudden 
kind of chap, and this story of his exceedingly ic entbeuiliing 
mergetic vacation is irresistible. we 

Pictures by ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN Pictures by M. LEONE BRACKER 

$1.50 Postpaid $1.50 Postpaid 


RLS AE IRATE ER NT: ATC NNR AN A STEED, HARE NEARS SOOM TANS RE mS SE a 
New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers Indianapolis 
_ er carom nS RR SEC RE REESE | nn Se eM nS RR GL SR A ek AR pa 
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SUITABLE BOOKS for SUMMER READING 
A White Paper Garden 


By SARA ANDREW SHAFER 
Author of “Beyond Chance of Change,’ etc. 


A lover of gardens, shut up in the city, has here fashioned a 
garden on paper—a garden of the spirit in which every lover of 
blossom and green may wander any month of the year in any 
weather and find that spiritual rest, those sentiments and memories, 
that the garden ever has and ever will stand for and awaken. The 
book is divided into twelve essays, one on each month of the year, 
and, reflecting in the first place the sentiments of an absent garden 
lover for her kingdom, it will be read with joy by possessors and 
exiles alike. 


Beautifully tllustrated. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.61 


The Summer Garden of Pleasure 
By MRS. STEPHEN BATSON 


“Mrs. Batson’s book should make a very wide appeal. She 
approaches her subject with the same care with which, one can see, 
i tends her flowers. To those whose lot is cast in the country, 
the book will be of great interest and real practical value; to the 
town dweller, it will be an ever-present delight.”’ 

— The International Studio. 


With 36 wllustrations in color by Osmund Pittman. $3.50 net 


Our Country Home 
How We Transformed a Wisconsin Wilderness 
By FRANCES KINSLEY HUTCHINSON 


“ Uniting a delight in the doing, and the gift of writing with 
spontaneity and sincerity in a love for rural life, the author has filled 
a book with happy, fluent description, bravely mingled with practical 
suggestion and a clear understanding of the plans that transformed 
the wilderness into a garden.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


With over 100 tllustrations, boxed. $2.00 net 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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EACH, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH, SIXTY CENTS NET 
J. J. Bell’s Two “ Vacation” Books 


JUST READY 


Wullie McWattie’s Master 


J. J. BELL 


@ The success of “Oh! Christina” and 
“Wee MacGreegor ” is sure to be du- 
plicated in Bell’s latest book. A pro- 
nounced “hit” is the story of “ Wullie 
McWattie’s Master” and how he 
taught Wullie to paint, and how 
Wullie got into scraps—and how, with 
the help of his employer, he got out. 





















FOURTH EDITION 


Oh! Christina! 


““The author of ‘Wee MacGreegor’ has out- 
done himself in this delightful book. It is 
genuine fun from start to finish. Bell has 
achieved a rare success.’’"—Examiner. 













A Startling Expose of Actual Conditions! 


Panders 32%. White Slaves 


By CLIFFORD G. ROE, Former Assistant State's Attorney at Chicago 


@ This book is not written to be sensational, but 
to arouse the American public to a realization of 
the menace of the Panders. 
@ It warns American manhood of the existence 
of this evil, and American womanhood of the 
avenues of attack. 
@ A true account of over sixty cases, most of 
them resulting in convictions of this twentieth 
century traffic in young girls. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 233 Are New cORK 
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The HISTORY of the CONFEDERATE WAR 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Two Volumes, Boxed. $4.00 Net 


From every section of the country comes praise for this distinguished work : 


NORTH 


‘A brilliant, a fascinating narrative.” —Bvooklyn Daily Eagle. 


‘Admirable in spirit 


WEST 
“One of the most satis- 
factory works of the kind. 
The general effect of 
Eggleston’s volumes is to in- 
crease the pride of Americans 
in their common country.” 


— San Francisco Chronicle. 


accurate and adequate 


graphic and interesting.” 
—The Outlook, New York. 


EAST 
‘““Deserves a wide read- 


ing.” — Boston Transcript. 


‘““Claims unusual atten- 
tion . . . a valuable and 
enduring contribution to Civil 


War literature.” 
—Boston Globe. 


SOUTH 
“A history of the Confederate War that may become the standard history of the 


war between the States.” —.San Antonio Daily Express. 


STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY, 31-33 East 27th Street, New York 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


The Universal Atlas «:- World 


Price, $1.00: by Mail, $1.32 
HE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD is without question 


the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that 
can be found! During the last few years changes without number 
have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have sprung 
up ; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new rail- 


roads have been built. These changes have been recorded in THE 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


ANAMAKER 
paces wontons farid THE MAPS 
of which there are over 120 pages, beautifully printed in colors, represent 
every portion of the earth as it is soday. These plates have been engraved 
from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to . the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean-cut 
throughout, carefully graded in size to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. Railroads are shown 
and named, and, with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely populated sections every railroad station and 
post office is named. On the margin of each map is a quick-reference index of principal towns, cities, countries, etc. 
A valuable feature of this new work is an exhaustive list of cities and towns, giving populations in accordance 
with the /arest census or estimates from reliable sources. 
A new eight«page supplement on “ Panama and the Isthmian Canal,” which appears in this new work, gives 
a complete history and description of the country and “the greatest business enterprise of the ages,” together with 
plates in color showing the final plans of the Canal (double-page), a comprehensive profile of the Canal, map of our 
Canal Zone, and the distance chart showing mileage of routes via Panama as contrasted with routes via Cape Horn. 
The size of this work is 1014 x 134 inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound in red cloth, 
with attractive cover stamping. 





PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Mosher Books 


OR summer vacation nothing could 
be more acceptable or more easily 
carried than a selection of these choice 
little editions. The following are espe- 
cially recommended : 
Vest Pocket Series, 19 vols., 
25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 
Lyric Garland, 18 vols., 50c and $1.00 
50c and $1.00 
Brocade Series, 50 vols., 75c net 


Old World Series, 50 vols., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and $2.50 


Ideal Series, 12 vols., 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
there’s a reason! Many of the best 
dealers do keep them. My Catalogue 
explains them, and is sent free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE GARDEN AT 
NO. 19 


A Tale of Poe-istic Mystery 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


Author of ‘Arsene Lupin” 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Net, $1. 20 


A story of well-seasoned. delicious hor- 
ror. The London Daily Telegraph says: 

‘Mr. Jepson shows the intense mystery 
of Edgar Allan Poe, qualified by the more 
human influence of Stevenson.’ 

Unusual—that's the adjective fits best 


“The Garden at No. 19.”’ 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


WESSELS & BISSELL CO., NEW YORK 











POPULAR BOOKS 


By ANNE WARNER 


‘*Anne Warner has taken her place as one of 
the drollest of American humorists.’’ 
—Century Magazine. 


THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT 
MARY. New Player's Edition, 14h 
printing. Illustrated with pictures 


See ee $1.50 
IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. Illus- 
trated by J. V. McFall... . . . - 91.50 


** To ‘Susan Clegg’ and ‘Aunt Mary’ this book adds 
* Mrs. Ray,’ a character as distinctive and quaint as her 
predecessors,’’— Chicago Evening Post. 


JUST BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 
With frontispiece in color by Will Grefé $1.50 
‘© Nothing quite so funny has been published this 
season.’’— Albany Times-Union. 


AN ORIGINAL GENTLEMAN. 
With frontispiece by Alice Barber 
Pee SS ee $1.50 
*¢ Crisply told, quaintly humorous.”’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


YOUR CHILD AND MINE. _Iilus- 
nc oto oo ae Se © ee $1.50 


A WOMAN'S WILL. Illustrated. . $1.50 


SUSAN CLEGG, HER FRIEND AND 
HER NEIGHBORS. New edition, 
comprising ‘‘ Susan Clegg and Her 
Friend Mrs. Lathrop,’’ and ‘‘ Susan 
Clegg and Her Neighbors’ Affairs."' 
Hiuswated . .... 
‘*Anything more humorous than the ‘ Susan Clegg’ 

stories would be hard to find."’— The Critic, New York. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND A MAN IN 
THE HOUSE. Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens ...... <3 eee 
‘© “Susan Clegg’ is the most distinguished of 

American philosophical-humorous characters.’’ 

—Philadelphia Record. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND 
MRS. LATHROP. Popular edition. 
With frontispiece ......-.- $1.00 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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DOO MAGAZINE  \G@@eee 
A MIDSUMMER FEAST OF FICTION 
The July Lippincott’s 


A GREAT COMPLETE NOVELETTE 


THE LADY THALIA 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 
Author of “Sea Scamps,’’ ** Germaine,” ete. 

Every lover of a lively, stimulating romance, strictly modern, will revel in this 
masterpiece by one ‘‘who knows how.”’ Its original and beguiling situations, many 
of them enacted under an open sky, are handled with the consummate skill which 
saves them from even the taint of improbability, yet leaves unhurt the charm of 
romance 


Some Other Contributions for July 


GRANDFATHER BIXBY: NURSE 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


An episode of the Glorious Fourth, and a reconciliation, too, by the author of ‘‘ Seven Days,’’ ** The 


Circular Staircase,’’ etc. THE ETERNAL 


THE TOSS FEMININE 


By A. B. Goring-Thomas. 


By Elsie Singmaster. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CLEVERNESS OF 
JIM’S DAD MRS. BLAND 


By James William Jackson. By Catherine Houghton 


THE MARKETS OF PARIS | 5, mas. son van vorst 
JULY FOLKS 


By Thomas L. Masson. By Ellis O. Jones. 


A FESTIVAL OF A SIMPLE METHOD OF 
INJURY PAYING ONE’S DEBTS 


By J. B. E. By Percy F. Bicknell. 


WHAT IS AN AMERI- WANTED: A 
CAN? MERCHANT MARINE 


By Warren Barton Blake. By Willard French. 


WALNUTS AND WINE 


Where the funniest fun is sure to be found. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Have you 
in your office or works 


a man ambitious to enlarge his education, but 
through lack of means unable to do so? 













You have, without doubt, and here is your 
opportunity to help him obtain his ambition 
without expense on his part—or yours. 







If you know the man, send us his name and 
address. 


If you feel you have him in your establishment, 
but can’t locate him— 


Post the notice below 
where your employees will see it 
















Do you 
wish thorough instruction in any Branch of 
Engineering, or in any other subject P 


Do you 
desire to enlarge your education and earning 
power without the expenditure of a single dollar, 
or of time from your regular work P | 


You do? 


Then write today for full particulars. 



















Technical Education Department 


The Cassier Magazine Co. 
12 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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You Must Ha Co ss if You Are a True Admirer 
‘“ of This Heart Story MOURNING FOR LINCOLN and Lover of Lincoln 
By FRANK W. Z. BARRETT. Printed om fine paper, uncut edge. Red cloth. Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


Will touch the heart of every loyal American.— Baltimore American. 

Has missed entirely the deep emotion that impressed the whole country.—New York Sun. 
Should bein . . . course of history or English literature.—7wentieth Century Pastor. 
Logically at the last of the many Lincoln publications of centenary year. —Zverybody's Magazine. 
A fascinating book —7he Classmate. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY $8 1006 Arch Street $3 PHILADELPHIA 


TYPEWRITING 6 authors’ manuscript 9@ ANTONY AND HERO 
intelligently and neatly copied. Reply to H. W. P. SIMMIE S AND SHORT STORIES 
Advt., THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY The British general decided 


The colonists must be dislodged, and he 
So belittled their powers, he chose to 
Brave them from the front, and they upon a hill — 


THE SPANISH REGIME ae ee Gar er 
IN MISSOURI —Bunker Hill. 


Two vols. Price, $12.00. Edition of 1200 sets 


HISTORY OF MISSOURI 


Three vols. Price, $18.00. Edition of 2400 sets 


By LOUIS HOUCK 


Handsomely Printed and Bound in Cloth 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


eee Nor 1n His LIne. 
“When you are grown up,” queried the visi- 
NAETER BROTHERS tor, “will you be a doctor, like your father?” 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. “Oh, dear me, no! Why, I couldn’t even kill 


a rabbit,” replied the boy, with great frankness. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 


CLARK’S BOOK HERALD 


BECAUSE 


It offers you the following good things: 


New Short Stories and Serials. 

Bright, Chatty “Gossip About Authors.” 

Live Notes About People You Are Interested in. 

Original and Impartial Comment on the Latest and Best Books 
of the Year. 

An Educational Page, in charge of Mr. Smith, former Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For sale at news-stands and book stores. Subscription price, $1 a year. Single copies, 10 cents, 
Write today for sample copy and special subscription offer. 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages 
of text, forming a volume of 450 pages, at 
least, each year. 


The following list of contents of Volume 
XVI for 1910, so far as issued, gives a fair idea 
of the unique literary quality of this little 
magazine. 


I. The Riding to Lithend: A play in 
one act by Gordon Bottomley. 
II. The same (concluded). 
III. Three selections from Vagaries by 
Axel Munthe. 


1. Instead of a Preface. 
2. Toys from the Paris horizon. 
3. To (on dogs). 


IV. Lyrics by Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 


Vv. ‘*Under a Fool's Cap’’ by Norman 
Roe, together with XIII lyrics by 
Daniel Henry Holmes. 


VI. The Dearest of All by Katherine Tynan. 





VII. How to Fail in Literature: A lecture 
by Andrew Lang. 


VIII.-XII. Subjects to be announced later. 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 
1910, Volume XVI, are taken for the complete 
year only at 75c. met in advance, postpaid. 
After October Ist, the rate will be $1.00 met. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








The Music of the Modern 


World 


Illustrated in the Lives and Works of the 
Greatest Modern Musicians, and in Repro- 
ductions of Famous Paintings, etc. 


Edited by Anton Seidl 


Assisted by Fanny Morris Smith, H. E. Krehbiel, 
Louis Elson, Henry Finck, Nym Crinkle, 
Max Maretzek and F. A. Schwab; and 
W. S. Howard, Art Editor. 

Expert Historical and Critical Accounts of 
Famous Singers, Instrumental Virtuosos, 
Composers, and Schools of Musical Art; 
Discussions of Methods of Technique and 
Teaching: Reproductions of Famous Paint- 
ings ; Practical Piano and Vocal Lessons; and 
Rare and Beautiful Music. 

The Photogravures and Colored Illustrations are 
mainly reproductions of celebrated paintings 
by Meissonier, Constant, Vibert and Manet; 
reproduced by Franz Hanfstaengl, and by 


Boussod, Valadon & Co. 


A Tribute to the Glory of 
Music and Its Triumph 


A beautiful souvenir of the many successes 
of the Favorite Artists of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
During the Period of 


Anton Seidl’s Directorship 


The Original Memorial Edition 
300 Pages of rare and beautiful music, both vocal 
and instrumental. 


200 Pages of literature by the musicians them- 
selves. 


80 Full-page plates(size 10x12) in color, photo- 
gravure and typogravure in black ; and about 


1000 Illustrations in the music and text, repre- 
senting authentic portraits of the vocal 
celebrities and musicians, and reproductions 
of celebrated musical paintings by the great 
masters. 


Published in Ten Sections 


Making Four Parts, all in a Portfolio 


Original Subscription 
Price, $150.00 


Our Special Price, $10.00 


No more can be had when this Limited 
Number is disposed of 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia 0° New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Our Garden Flowers 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 


Author of ‘Our Native Trees"' and ‘Our Northern 
Shrubs." $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20 
A popular study, with 
those qualities of clear- 
ness, thoroughness, and 
charm of style that have 
made her other books 
famous. 

‘* This book,” says its 
author in her preface, “ is 
the outcome ofa lifelong 
search for a volume with 
es ogg one might make a 

ittle journey into the 
OURGARDEN |) garden and beasane ac- 
FLOWERS quainted with the dwellers 
BY HARRIET LKEELER therein: theirnative land, 
their life history, their 

structural affiliations.” 

Full of practical, 
tested, systematically ar- 

ranged, and well-indexed information. With 96 
full-page illustrations from photographs and 186 
illustrations from drawings. 

‘A profusion of well-executed illustrations in 
half-tone and line add to the usefulness of a volume 
which must be considered practically indispensable 
to the amateur gardener. It is, indeed, a book that 
should have a place inevery home library.”’ 

— The Baltimore Evening Sun. 


The Silent Call MILTON ROYLE 


The story of the ‘Squaw Man's" son, by the author of 
the successful drama called ** The Squaw Man." 
Illustrated. $1.50 
It is a romance of the 
West, vigorous, stirring, 
picturesque, 
In its pages are repro- 
duced the atmosphere of 
the life ofthe prairies. In 
its pages live and act such 
characters as have made 
the West the land of ro- 
mance. 
The hero—the “Squaw 
Man’s’’ son —is a h:+lf- 
breed whose father was 
an Englishman of noble 
family. He was educated 
in English schools and 
trained forthe army, but 
when this novel opens he 
has heard the “ Silent Call’”’ and;is back again near 
the Western ranch where he was born. 


Little Aliens 


By MYRA KELLY 
Third Edition. Tllustrated. $1.50 

Here for the last time 
the children of the East 
Side, with their queer 
notions and their pictu- 
resque manner of talk, 
are made to live in 

| print. 

“The scenes are not 
in the schoolroom, how- 
ever, but among the 
children in their homes 
and onthe streets All 
the humor and tender- 

By ness, all the fun and 

MYRA KELLY gentie pathos of the 

UTTLE CItiZeN earlier stories, distin- 
want guish these." 

—Philadelphia Press. 


Philippa at Halcyon 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


Illustrated. $1.50 


She has transferred to 
her pages the actual at- 
mosphere of a girls’ col- 
lege—the very spirit of 
the girl undergraduates. 
Nowhere is so true and s0 
charming an impression 
given of girls’ college life. 
Upon the scene—a West- 
ern college—are thrown 
varied girl characters, 
who, with Philippa, her- 
self a character of great 
fascination, pass through 
episodes exciting, inter- 
esting and amusing. 


The Taming of Red Butte 
Western 


By FRANCIS LYNDE Illustrated. $1.50 


A Great Railroad Romance by a Former Railroad Man 
‘‘Itis a tale bristling 

with action. Lidgerwood, 

Ford, Bradford and Hal- 

lock are characters evi- 

dently drawn from life.” 

— Rochester Post-Express. 

“An interest-gripping, 

well-told story of great 

power, as full of blood- 

quickening adventure as 

a fig is of seeds, runs 

between the margins of 

‘ The Taming of Red Butte 

Western.’ ”’—Boston Globe. 

“Always something is 

happening or just about 

to happen in Francis 

Lynde’s story, ‘ The Taming of Red Butte Western,’ 
and the reader’s mind is held in interest or suspense 
to the end of the tale." —New York World. 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator 


A Great Flying-Machine Story 
By FREDERICK PALMER /Jilustrated. $1.50 
**Rodd’s native heath is the air, and the possi- 
bilities that lie not far ahead as suggested in these 
stories are full of thrill and charm.” 
—Baltimore News. 
“From the first getting up into space of the 
speedy aeroplane, Falcon, in the exhilarating novel 
‘Danbury Rodd,’ unti] the end of the last flight, 
more than 300 pages away, interest is as swift 
as the airship whose 
speed was close in touch 
with a mile a minute. 
It is one of Frederick 
Palmer’s best stories.’’ VPATIOR 
—Boston Globe. . Miliy ah LN 
‘*Danbury Rodd has , 
so mastered the science 
of aerial navigation that 
heis kingofthe air He 
takes chances that would 
daunt even the bravest of 
men, and the episode in 
which the young woman 
he loves risks her life in 
trying to save the lives of 
both is a most thrilling 
one."’"— Springfield l'nion. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Hot Weather Eating 


This is the time to try the nerves, the patience and the ingenuity 
of the housekeeper. ‘To know what to prepare and how to cook 
and serve it is a puzzle, taxing to tired humanity. The solution is 
in Mrs. Rorer’s Hot Weather Dishes, a book designed to help 
housekeepers, by putting before them an array of pleasing, pala- 
table dishes suitable for the heated term. You will be rejoiced at 
the many good things spread before you. The price is small. 


Bound in cloth, only 50 cents 


Canning and Preserving 


goes along all the summer, following the fruits as they come and 
go in the markets. In Mrs. Rorer’s book Canning and Preserving 
you can learn how to can and preserve all the fruits and vegetables, 
how to make marmalades, jellies, fruit butters, syrups, vinegars, 
refreshing drinks, and lots of other delightful things. Prepare 
now for the winter. It is more pleasant, and certainly more 
healthful to do your work than to rely on store goods. 


Bound in cloth, only 50 cents 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


Let the price of meats soar as they please. Here’s the book that shows plainly 
how to eat and be merry, and bid defiance to high prices. Mrs. Rorer gives a 
great number of delicious recipes for substitutes for meat, and the many ways of 
cooking, treating and serving vegetables are beyond belief. There’s a rich treat in 
store for every housekeeper who uses this book—beside you save money for other 


purposes. 


Cloth bound, $1.50; by mail $1.62 
SANDWICHES NEW SALADS 


A dandy book for the home Juncheon, picnic What is more tempting during hot weather 
basket, and traveling— just the thing that’s than a cool, crisp, delicious salad? It makes 
needed now. Many delicate and appetizing the mouth water merely to think of it! 
tid-bits. No fuss, no worry—just know how.  Here’s the book for you. 


Cloth bound, only 25 cents Cloth bound, only 50 cents 
At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
RORY 5 tL emma wm 
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Will Levington Comfort 
LTHOUGH only _ thirty-two 
years of age, Will Levington 
Comfort, whose stirring novel 
of love and war, Routledge 
Rides Alone, is just published, 
is old in experience. He was a trooper in 
the Fifth United States Cavalry in 1898; 
saw Cuban service; and was imprisoned 
for six weeks in the Porto Rican guard- 
houses, which were then the old Spanish 
prisons of that island. 

The following year he rode as a war 
correspondent in the Philippines, and saw 
nine battles in southern Luzon in two 
weeks. 

Then, under orders, he went to China, 
and was there when the lid was lifted from 
the Legations at Peking (1900), and saw 
General Liscum killed on the Tien-Tsin 
wall. Later came the Russo-Japanese 
War, and, in his capacity as newspaper 
correspondent, Mr. Comfort was present 
at the battle of Liau-Yang. 


“Tower of Ivory ”’ 


The New York “Life” recently printed 
the following clever, rhymed review of 
Gertrude Atherton’s Tower of Ivory. The 
author is Arthur Guiterman: 


Another singer! Fiction gives 
The World of Music far too many ; 
Yet here is one that flames and lives 
In tragic strength, the peer of any. 


“Katrine” and “Margarita,” too, 

Enthrall with song the hearts of princes— 
At least, their authors say they do; 

But Margarethe Styr convinces. 


In want her early lot was cast, 
Her only garb a sackcloth tunic; 
She lived a Tenderloinish “Past,” 
Evolved a voice, and conquered Munich. 


While there she met the Ordham boy, 
A British statesman, embryonic. 
The souls that Fate would fain destroy 
She snares in Friendships, quite Platonic. 


Young Ordham, as in duty bound, 

To make his house and fortune stable, 
Went home to fall in love, and found 

A wife—enough! her name was “Mabel.” 





Will Levington Comfort 
Author of Routledge Rides Alone 
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Poor Mabel palled. As all agree, 
Platonic flames are hard to smother, 

And Ordham learned, too late, that he 
And Margarethe loved each other. 


Poor Mabel died. John Ordham flew 
Across the sea to join his siren; 

But Margarethe’s Past, she knew, 
Between them reared a wall of iron. 


Once more to him alone she sang; 
As Odin’s battle-maid, Brynhildr, 
On Siegfried’s blazing pyre she sprang 
And died—I do not know what killed her. 


So, let old Munich’s belfries toll, 
Enshroud a mourning stage in sable 
For Margarethe’s mighty soul— 
And never think of little Mabel. 


Elizabeth Dejeans 


Elizabeth Dejeans, whose full name is 
Elizabeth Dejeans Budgett, and who is the 
author of The Heart of Desire, recently 
published, has spent most of her life in 


Elizabeth Dejeans 
Author of The Heart of Desire 


travel; but lately she has settled down in 
a home in the heart of the orange region 
near Los Angeles, and in this country she 
has laid the scenes of her new novel. 

Mrs. Budgett’s father was the late Cap- 
tain L. L. Janes, for some years an in- 
structor at West Point; her mother came 
of the Scudder family, known for medical 


missionary work in India. It was in India 
that Elizabeth Dejeans was born, and 
there she passed her girlhood. She also 
lived as a child in Japan, where her father 
held a government post. She was pri- 
vately instructed until she was seventeen 
years old, and then, the family having re- 
turned to America, she was sent to the 
University of Michigan. 

Two years later she married Mr. Sidney 
Budgett, an Englishman. Since her mar- 
riage she has traveled much in Europe, 
and has had many and varied experiences. 


Mr. Oppenheim Coming to America 


E. Phillips Oppenheim is coming to 
America. 

This popular English author has re- 
cently resigned his directorship in the 
manufacturing business which his father 
established in Leicester, and now finds 
himself in a position to devote more time 
to travel. Familiar as he is with the life 
of London, Paris, Berlin and New York, 
for he has been to this country before, 
Mr. Oppenheim is desirous of becoming 
better acquainted with America and the 
American people as a whole. 

Perhaps he will utilize some of this 
fresh material in a future novel ; it is quite 
the thing now for successful English 
authors to introduce American characters 
and scenes in their books. 

Ardent Britisher that he is, Mr. Oppen- 
heim sees a great deal of Americans in 
England, because Mrs. Oppenheim is the 
daughter of an American manufacturer 
who resides in the suburbs of Boston, and 
frequently some of her many American 
relatives or friends may be found passing 
a week-end or longer period at the Oppen- 
heims’ comfortable country home at Sher- 
ingham, on the Norfolk coast. Even this 
home is named after an American, Winni- 
simmet, although Winnisimmet was an 
aborigine. 

But it will be autumn before the author 
of The Illustrious Prince reaches America, 
for he has a great deal of literary work on 
hand. Of course he will bring his golf 
sticks over on the steamer; Mr. Oppen- 
heim is, as you know, a crack golfer, to 
which the many prizes which line the 
shelves of his library at Sheringham will 
testify. 
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In the World of Letters 


” Chantecler ’’ in English 


The first act of the English translation 
of Chantecler appeared in the June number 
of “Hampton’s Magazine,” very cleverly 
illustrated. ‘The text has been prepared 
by Gertrude Hall, who translated Cyrano 
de Bergerac. The first act of the unique 





Helen R. Martin 
Author of The Crossways 


Rostand play is full of interest, and we 
are looking forward to the American stage 
production as to a delightfully novel 
experience. 


W. J. Locke Honored 


W. J. Locke, the distinguished novelist, 
whose new book, Simon the Jester, will 
be published in June, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the American 
Institute of Architects. This honor, from 
the members of another profession, is in 
recognition of Mr. Locke’s services as 
Secretary of the Royal Society of British 
Architects, which position he resigned last 
year to devote himself more zealously, to 
literary work. Some of Mr. Locke’s fel- 
low corresponding members are: Daniel C. 
French, the sculptor; W. C. Sabine, of 
Harvard University; Gaston Fernand 
Redon, of Paris; and Count Paul de 
Suzor, of St. Petersburg. 
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Julia S. Dinsmore 


With the publication of a book of 
poems, Miss Julia Stockton Dinsmore 
adds her name to the list of those who 
in advanced years have made their first 
contribution to literature. Verses and 
Sonnets reflect to a marked degree the life 
and personality of this remarkable woman, 
now in her seventy-eighth year. She has 
from childhood lived in intimate touch 
with Nature, spending the larger part of 
her life out of doors. To her love for and 
knowledge of Nature are added a love for 
and thorough knowledge of all that is 
choicest in literature. This is the happy 
combination which her lyrics reveal. 

She is a true daughter of the South, 
her birthplace being her father’s plantation 
in Louisiana, When she was still a child 





David Gray 
Author of Mr. Carteret 


her father, Colonel Dinsmore, moved to 
Boone County, Kentucky. The house that 
he then built, sixty years ago, has remained 
ever since his daughter's home. Her 
father, although a slaveholder, remained 
loyal to the Federal government during 
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the Civil War. Miss Dinsmore’s sympa- 
thies, however, have always been Southern. 

Since her father’s death in 1872, Miss 
Dinsmore has personally, without super- 
intendent or other assistance, except farm 
hands and tenant farmers of her own se- 
lection, cultivated a considerable body of 
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land, raising all the crops to which the soil 
of northern Kentucky is suited, chiefly 
corn and tobacco, at the same time breed- 
ing and raising all kinds of live stock, 
from horses and cattle to pigs and chick- 
ens. She has always been an expert horse- 
woman, and even now is constantly in the 


Puck 


Sculptured by Miss Hosmer 
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saddle. One day, not long ago, she spent 
ten hours riding, superintending the repair 
of a “line fence.” Her evenings find her 
alone beside a student-lamp, but with the 
ever-sufficient society of her books. She 
is devoted especially to English verse and 





Jennette M. Lee 


From a photograph taken at Smith College, where 
Mrs. Lee teaches English. A new book by 
this entertaining writer will soon 
be published 


French fiction, reading the latter always 
in the original. 

Verses and Sonnets include practically 
everything that she has ever written. 
Some of the poems contained in this book 
were originally published in a New Or- 
leans paper ; the remainder are now issued 
for the first time. Many of the poems 
have been written as recently as within 
the last two years. Miss Dinsmore did 
practically no writing till past her fiftieth 
year. 


William De Morgan at Home 


Even Chelsea, that distinctively literary 
end of London, has had to undergo the 
tfavages of time, and a request made re- 
cently for a photograph of the house of 
William De Morgan brought the word that 
Mr. De Morgan’s house, The Vale, a 


picturesque old place, in a quiet subur- 
ban road, had recently to be torn down, 
whereupon the author of Jt Never Will 
Happen Again removed to a _ more 
pretentious house some blocks away. The 
photograph of the new De Morgan 
home is printed herewith, and the editor 
is only sorry that it cannot be placed 
side by side with one of The Vale. 
For she recalls a most delightful afternoon 
passed with Mr. De Morgan in his old 
home, when the novelist himself served 
tea in his old-fashioned, comfortable draw- 
ing room, and in his characteristically 
slow and easy-going manner, told the story 
of his writing career. Most of our read- 
ers know the chief facts of that story, and 
therefore it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
them here. Mr. De Morgan has his own 
way of expressing his ideas, and his gentle, 
unassuming tone while describing his 
methods of working recalls the leisurely 
and unaffected mode of composition that 
distinguishes his stories. He is still an 
enthusiast over pottery and tile-making, 
and displays the products of his tile- 
making establishment with a justifiable 
pride. He is also something of a connois- 
seur in art, due probably to the fact that 
Mrs. De Morgan is an artist of no mean 





The New Home of William De Morgan 
Church Street, Chelsea 
Photograph by W. J. Roberts 
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talent. The Vale had its studio, into 
which the editor was graciously intro- 
duced, and the paintings displayed there 
made up no small part of the pleasure 
‘that came out of the visit. Though Mrs. 
De Morgan objects to having her work 
compared to that of Burne-Jones, it is 
nevertheless true that her pictures are 


George Sylvester Viereck 


Whose book, Confessions of a Barbarian, has 
recently been published 


reminiscent of that artist, their poetic sub- 
jects, their brilliant color treatment, the 
fineness of their detail, rendering them un- 
usually beautiful. The studio fitted The 
Vale, and The Vale fitted Mr. De Mor- 
gan. We doubt if the new house, with 
its imposing square front and its lack 
of terrace, gives this pleasant-faced, pleas- 
ant-mannered, “homey” gentleman any- 
thing like the pleasure that resided in the 
vine-clad porches, the picturesque garden, 
and the high-ceilinged studio of the house 
he has had to resign. 


The Color Insert 


The color insert for this month is en- 
titled “The Concert,” and is the work of 
three brothers, Antoine, Louis and 
Mathieu Le Nain. These were painters 
of the French School, known for their 


domestic and rural scenes. They were 
born at Laon (Aisne), in 1593, 1598 and 
1607. Antoine became master in Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, and his brothers were 
his apprentices. They were all received 
into the Academy in 1648. 


A. C. Benson’s New Book 


The new volume by Arthur Christopher 
Benson is called The Silent Isle, and the 
Putnams are bringing it out. In connec- 
tion with this publication, the May number 
of THE Book News MonrTHLY, containing 
excellent studies of Mr. Benson as man 
and author, ought to prove interesting and 
profitable. 


The Appleton Cyclopedia 

D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish 
Appleton’s New Practical Cyclopedia, an 
encyclopedia in six fair-sized volumes, 
comprising a treatment, in concise, com- 
prehensive form, of all up-to-date matters 
of interest, and thoroughly indexed and 
illustrated. This is really a new issue of 
Appleton’s well-known Cyclopedia, but it 
is printed from entirely new plates and has 
undergone a complete revision. There are 
also many new illustrations. 


Julia Dinsmore 


Author of Verses and Sonnets 
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** Culross’’ 
The home of George Cary Eggleston on Lake George 


George Cary Eggleston 


An Appreciation 


By Rossiter Johnson 





HEN a man has had five 
careers it seems eminently 
proper to make him the 
subject of a_ biographical 
sketch, though he may still 

be living and pursuing his fifth career. 
Mr. Eggleston—best known now as the 
author of a series of successful novels— 
is a native of Vevay, a little town (now a 
city) on the Ohio River, near the south- 
east corner of Indiana. There his boy- 
hood was passed, before railroads and 
telegraphs had been extended west of the 
Alleghanies, in the home of his parents, 
who were from Virginia and Kentucky 
families. The narrowness of the life there 
may be imagined from the fact that after 
his father’s early death his mother man- 
aged to bring up her four sons on an 
annual ‘income of about two hundred and 
fifty dollars; and the breadth of its spirit, 
from the fact that she gave one hundred 
dollars toward the founding of a college. 
Small as the facilities for education were, 
he had managed at the age of sixteen to 
learn enough of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry to venture to 
teach them to beginners, and obtained a 
school a few miles from his home and 


entered upon his first career. His experi- 
ence there furnished the groundwork of 
his brother Edward’s famous novel, The 
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Old Schoolhouse 


Vevay, Indiana 


Hoosier Schoolmaster, though the facts 
are not followed very closely. 

He received his classical training at 
Asbury, in Indiana, and at Richmond 
College, Virginia, studied law, and began 
his second career in Richmond. But this 
was interrupted by the Civil War. His 
first vote was cast on the question of 
Virginia’s secession, against which he pro- 
tested; but when the State was ‘dra- 
gooned out of the Union,” as Farragut 
expressed it, he enlisted in the First Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, which was included in 
J. E. B. Stuart’s command. Afterward he 
was transferred to the artillery, with which 
his service was chiefly on the Carolina 
coast and in the siege of Petersburg. His 
war experiences are narrated entertain- 
ingly in his volume entitled A Rebel’s 
Recollections (1874), and they have also 
furnished the material for many of his 
short stories. After the war he resumed 
law practice, in the West, but in 1870 
came to the metropolis and entered upon 
his fourth career, journalism. He began 
at the bottom, as a reporter for a Brooklyn 
daily edited by Theodore Tilton; but his 
promotion was rapid, and the next year, 
after some service on the “Evening Post,” 
he was made managing editor of “Hearth 
and Home,” of which his brother Edward 





was editor-in-chief. This was an illus- 
trated weekly, which, though conducted by 
famous writers, had achieved no solid suc- 
cess. It furnished one of the many ex- 
amples that prove the futility of assuming 
that a successful author must necessarily 
have the capacity for successful editorship. 
Publishers have been slow to learn that 
the genius for editing is as distinct as that 
for surgery or that for portrait painting. 
When “Hearth and Home” was put into 
the hands of the Egglestons, they had for 
associates Frank Stockton and Mary 
Mapes Dodge. With a staff of four per- 
sons who were gifted both as writers and 
as editors, the paper at once showed signs 
of life, and with the serial publication of 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster it leaped into 
sudden popularity. 

While he was editing this paper Mr. 
Eggleston published his first book, How to 
Educate Yourself. This must have been 
the treatise that was called for when a boy 
entered a New York library and an- 
nounced: “My father wants a book that 
tells you howto educate yourself and how 
to stay so.” In his Recollections Mr. 


Eggleston says: “In writing it I had the 
advantage of comparative youth and of 
that self-confident omniscience which only 
youth can have. 


I knew everything then 
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better than I know anything now, so much 
better indeed that for a score of years 
past I have not dared open the little book, 


Grandfather and Grandson 
At “Culross”’ 


lest it rebuke my present ignorance beyond 


my capacity to endure.” The book was 
fairly successful, nevertheless. His next 


On the Dock at ‘‘ Culross,’’ Lake George 


book was his first novel, 4d Man of Honor. 
This was written in an emergency, when it 
became necessary to prepare on very short 
notice a serial for “Hearth and Home.” 
In book form it had a sale of ten thousand 
copies, but it has long been out of print. 

His third book was his first that attained 
a permanent place. This was A Rebel’s 
Recollections, published first as a serial in 
the “Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Howells, 
then the editor, had suggested it and 
asked for it. The reason for its success 
was plain enough. In this book the 
author was not a theorist, as in his first, 
nor a dreamer, as in his second, but a wit- 
ness, relating many things not generally 
known in one of the most momentous 
transactions of history. 

One day I had occasion to call at the 
editorial rooms of the “Evening Post,” 


On Top of the ‘‘ World ’’ Building 
New York 


which I never had entered, and I found 
several members of the staff sitting at ease, 
as if they were taking breath in concert 
after finishing their daily task. All were 
pleasant enough, but the one that immedi- 
ately impressed me as preéminently the 
man to turn to for the presentation of my 
errand was Mr. Eggleston, whom I then 
saw for the first time. He was the literary 
editor of that paper for six years. I 
should guess that was the most congenial 
employment he ever had; but he was 
equipped for something more significant 
than discussing the style and indicating the 
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faults and the beauties in the work of 
others. Not that I would belittle the value 
of any critic who possesses the three 
requisites—intelligence, honesty and a 
sense Of humor. We have had some 
critics and editors in high places who pos- 
sessed the first two, but were lamentably 
deficient in the third—a hopeless defect. 

His next service was as editor for five 
years of the “Commercial Advertiser,” 
after which he was for eleven years an 
editorial writer on the staff of the 
“World.” In this capacity he was en- 
trusted with many important commissions, 
some of which took him to the other side 
of the world. As a journalist he was a 
clear and incisive writer, and his varied 
experience and broad sweep of knowledge 
gave him a ready grasp of a wide range 
of subjects. 

Meanwhile he had produced several 
volumes, especially his series for boys— 
The Big Brother, Captain Sam, The 
Signal Boys, Red Eagle and The Wreck 


of the Redbird. He also published Strange 
Stories from History, A Primary History 
of the United States, a novel entitled 
Juggernaut, and a volume of Southern 
Soldier Stories. Some of the tales in the 
last-mentioned book would be incredible 
if they were not under the signature of 
so good a voucher. 

About the year 1900 he told me he was 
tired of journalism and out of conceit with 
it, and should quit it forever. I suspected 
then, and I believe now, that he had not 
outgrown or abandoned his high ideals of 
the mission and methods of that profes- 
sion, but was simply unable to endure any 
longer the restraints imposed upon them 
by the necessities—or at least the policy— 
of the modern metropolitan newspaper. 

He then entered upon his fifth career 
with his accustomed energy and enthusi- 
asm—that of a novelist—and produced in 
ten years almost a score of romances. 
The list includes A Carolina Cavalier, 
Camp Venture, Dorothy South, The Bale 
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Marked Circle X, The Master of Warlock, 
The First of the Hoosiers, Running the 
River, A Captain in the Ranks, Evelyn 
Byrd, A Daughter of the South, Blind 
Alleys, Jack Shelby, Love Is the Sum of 
It All, Two Gentlemen of Virginia, and 
Irene of the Mountains. All these have 
had a gratifying success, but Dorothy 
South is the one most in favor with the 
reading public. It is especially pleasing 
to note that all are purely American. He 
has not thought it necessary—as do so 
many of our novelists—to transport his 
scenes to the other side of the Atlantic in 
order to give them ‘the glitter of tinsel 
coronets and rubbishy titles. He writes of 
that which he knows and testifies of that 
which he has seen. That so many of his 
scenes are Virginian is explained (if ex- 
planation be necessary) by a passage in 
his Recollections: “The old life of the Old 
Dominion is a thing of the dead past, a 
memory merely, and one so different from 
anything that exists anywhere on earth 
now, that every reflection of it seems the 
fabric of a dream. But its glamour holds 
possession of my mind even after the lapse 
of half a century of years, and the greatest 
joy I have known in life has come from 
my efforts to depict it in romances that are 
only a veiled record of facts.” His latest 
book is an interesting volume entitled 
Recollections of a Varied Life, in which 
are many anecdotes, glimpses of famous 
men, and discussions en passant. At 
almost the same time he publishes a 
History of the Confederate War, two 
features of which are notable. He dis- 
cusses at unusual length the causes and 
spirit of the conflict; and he manifests 
unmistakably his estimate of Grant as the 
ablest soldier of our time, fortifying the 
estimate with a keen analysis of cam- 
paigns. This is especially creditable as 
coming from a Confederate veteran when 
there are persistent efforts (led by a cher- 
ished grudge of a not over-successful 
British general) to write down Grant as 
hardly more than a kind of military 
bludgeon. 
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While Mr. Eggleston is a preéminently 
clubbable man (as the phrase goes), he is 
not much of a club man and has been a 
member of but few of the popular social 
organizations. His favorite is the Authors 
Club, of which he was one of the twenty- 
five founders, of whom but six survive, 
He never misses the fortnightly meetings 
when it is possible for him to get there; 
and with his abundant store of informa- 
tion, reminiscence and anecdote, and his 
ready flow of conversation, he is one of 
the chief entertainers. When he is absent, 
every one inquires for him. He was long 
one of a select few who, at a late hour, 
when nine-tenths of the members have 
departed, make a little semicircle round the 
fire, continue the discussions, and thicken 
the tobacco smoke. It was with reference 
to this that the late Charles Henry Webb 
uttered his famous remark: “The Au-au- 
au-thors Club is a mighty p-p-pleasant 
place after the au-au-authors have gone 
home.” 

With all his accomplishments, George 
Eggleston maintains the attitude of modest 
self-respect that becomes one who takes it 
upon himself to address the public. He 
never strives to call attention to himself 
and his writings by any extraneous and 
unpertinent devices—never advertises a 
hypothetical lost cat, nor calls reporters to 
his house to observe its peculiar situation 
and tell him what to do on election day, 
nor attracts attention by an outlandish 
garb. He is as far as possible from a self- 
advertiser. He gives his manuscript to the 
printer, and lets the book do the rest for 
itself. As to his method in writing, there 
is none of that backing and filing, turn- 
ing and overturning, scratching out, re- 
casting and transcribing, that are so often 
related of authors as if it were a credit 
to them that they are obliged to get things 
wrong several times before they can get 
them right. Mr. Eggleston knows what he 
wishes to say, and how he wishes to pre- 
sent it, before he puts pen to paper, and 
then he makes the pen say it. 
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Mr. Eggleston’s “Confederate War’’™* 


A Review 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


LTHOUGH the literary output 
concerning our Civil War is 
large, it is constantly increas- 
ing, and seems destined never 
to end. Most of the partici- 

pants in the great conflict have gone to 
their last bivouac, but there remain sur- 
vivors who write, and the public receives 
with interest any first-hand information 
which will throw light upon the great con- 
flict. Mr. Eggleston’s History of the Con- 
federate War is interesting and in some 
degree instructive. His vantage point is 
unusual. Born in Indiana, he went as a 
youth to live in Virginia, and on the break- 
ing out of the war joined the Confederate 
army and served until the end. All this 
time his family was strongly loyal. Al- 
though the author was a mere lad, he kept 
his eyes and ears open, and the struggle 
then and now was to him a matter of a 
good deal of mental perplexity. 

The new work, in two volumes, is dis- 
cursive and argumentative. It is more of 
a discussion than a narrative, and is de- 
signed to supplement works which deal 
more intimately with the military details 
of campaigns. The effort is to elucidate 
the grand strategy and to illuminate some 
of the problems, so that the war may seem 
more real to the modern reader rather 
than, as is so often the case, something 
which never happened. Much that he 
says is not new, but is only presented in 
different shape with some new light added. 
A good deal of the argument, however, is 
wholly original. The author is severe in 
his criticisms of men, and he reiterates a 
few points almost to the verge of being 
tiresome. In its argumentative phases it 
resembles some of the earlier works by 
Confederate writers, but it has the merit 
of being unbiased, so far as that is pos- 
sible. 

More thon one-half of the first volume 
istaken up with a discussion of the causes 








*Tue History OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR. By 
George Cary Eggleston. 
mpany. 
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which led to the war, and an examination 
of its opening phases. The author thinks 
that Lincoln made a fatal mistake in call- 
ing on Virginia to send troops under the 
first call after the fall of Sumter, holding 
that Virginia might have been held back if 
the proper methods had been used. This 
seems doubtful, although the author urges 
his views with great fervor. If so slight 
an event led Virginia into secession, it 
must be admitted that her love for the 
Union was on a rather uncertain founda- 
tion. The author also makes much of the 
failure of General Johnston to capture 
Washington after the first battle of Bull 
Run. That is a favorite complaint of 
Confederate writers, but it argues too 
many conditions precedent. Johnston has 
explained how his troops had been march- 
ing for days, had fought for hours in the 
terrible heat, and were exhausted. More- 
over, the Confederates did not know and 
could not know that the Federal troops 
had ingloriously skedaddled. ‘Their own 
losses had been heavy, and it was not until 
next day that they understood how great 
was their victory. 

The author’s high opinion of Grant is 
unqualified. He never loses an opportu- 
nity to explain the merits of the great cap- 
tain nor to detract from the glory of 
Halleck and others. Indeed, it is the re- 
peated censure of an unqualified sort upon 
a few Confederates and Federals which 
mars the book. It is easy to write in the 
light of subsequent events, but nothing is 
more certain than that at the opening of 
the war neither side knew more than the 
rudiments of the military art, and neither 
had an army worthy of the name until 
after a year of drill and fighting. What 
the author says is generally correct, but it 
does not always conduce to getting an 
unimpassioned view of the events as they 
took place. 

Likewise, the author has a high opinion 
of General Lee, but is conscious that he 
sometimes made mistakes. His account of 
the Gettysburg campaign is not very lucid. 
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He should have said less or more. Like 
most Virginians, he lays much blame on 
Longstreet for inefficiency, without in the 
least attempting to prove it. It is a curious 
fact that although Longstreet was against 
fighting at Gettysburg, against the move- 
ments on the second and third days, he 
alone was commissioned to carry them out, 
while two-thirds of the Confederate forces 
were idle much of the time. Mr. Eggle- 
ston might easily have explained, to South- 
ern readers at least, the tardiness of Hill 
and Ewell on the second day. He also 
believes that Meade wanted to retreat at 
the end of the second day, holding that 
Meade’s later statement to the effect that 
he never had any such intention is due to 
an error of memory. 

The account of the battle of Franklin 
is so inadequate and erroneous as to 
pervert history. Although the author 


insists at the start that he is not going 
into the details of military campaigns. he 
ought at least to state correctly such things 
as he does feel like mentioning. On the 
whole, this work is valuable more for its 
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good intentions, for its fine atmosphere, 
and for some of its arguments, rather than 
as a narrative. It is supplementary to 
other works and will hardly stand alone 
as anything like a veracious and compre- 
hensive record of the great conflict. It is 
a rather unusual feature that the book 
sets forth more clearly than almost any 
other the disadvantage under which the 
North labored. While the South was 
solid, there was always an opposition in 
the North which amounted to a fire from 
the rear and greatly hampered the admin- 
istration and the armies in the field. Mr. 
Eggleston has written much in his long 
life and has given us some things which 
will last. His present work is to be 
judged by what it is and not by what it 
might be. With all its limitations and 
failings, one somehow arises from a 
perusal of this work with a feeling that he 
understands better than ever before the 
psychology of the American people during 
the war, even if the military record be 
inadequate. 








By Norma Bright Carson 


W HO set thee in yon lofty site, 
Oh, naughty imp? 


I hear thee crow; 


I watch the smile about thy thick lips grow, 
As o’er thy face the ever-changing light 
Reveals in shadows tragic thy soul’s night. 
Thine it has been through ages long to know 
Historic pageants and the ceremonial show, 


Thine to indulge in secret, deep delight. 


But now thy simple, grinning face looks down 


On remnants splendid for their great renown; 
Priest, eager student, and the tourist gay, 

With interest fill thy otherwise dull day. 

And so throughout the centuries yet to be, 

Thou still the changes of a moving world shall see. 


—From From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. 
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The Woman Who Makes Us Laugh 


Anne Warner 


By Helen M. Winslow 


T is not so very long since the dis- 
cussion of the question “Are women 
witty?” found no defendants of 
authority ; but since Mrs. Wiggs and 
Susan Clegg appeared on the literary 

horizon, it has not seemed so difficult to 
find arguments in the affirmative. For 
these two. characters, nowadays, are 
familiar to the reading public everywhere 
and thousands and tens of thousands have 
laughed at and with them. 

To know Anne Warner, the creator of 
“Susan Clegg,” is to know a woman who 
is wittier and more laugh-provoking than 
her books. Her conversation abounds with 
witty epigrams and descriptions; she sees 
the funny side of every incident and every 
human being that comes under her obser- 
vation, and she has an inimitable manner 
of setting them forth; her conversation, 
indeed, when with her intimates, partakes 
largely of the character of tie voluble 
Susan and her friend, Mrs. Lathrop, who 
has never yet, in the four volumes in which 
she appears, succeeded in completing a 
single sentence. Good-humored fun bub- 
bles up as involuntarily as the breath of 
Anne Warner French, and an hour with 
her is as refreshing and stimulating as a 
salt-water plunge on a July day. 

Anne Warner is known in private life 
as Mrs. French. One day, something less 
than eight years ago, she was on her way 
to the shopping district of her home city 
(St. Paul), when she met a friend, and 
stopped for a minute’s chat. During the 
conversation she inquired for another 
friend—a single woman getting along in 
years. 7 

“Oh! she says she needs a change,” re- 
plied the friend. “She says she believes 
she’ll get married; and she’s going to set 
tight about it.” 

This amused the embryo humorous 
writer, and she waked up the following 
night to laugh over it. And there, during 
the long watches of the night, “Susan 
Clegg” took shape and stood forth, an 
eccentric and talkative old maid, in the 


mind of Anne Warner. Since then four 
volumes of short stories have recorded the 
doings and sayings of Susan, and she has 
appeared on the stage, where Mrs. 
French’s The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
has won success with incomparable May 
Robson in the title réle. Susan may, 
however, appear no more between covers, 
as her author says it is time to invent a 
new character. 

Mrs. French’s first venture in the liter- 
ary field, however, was not Susan—nor, 
indeed, any humorous character. She ven- 
tured first into print with a little love story, 
written and published while she was on 
one of her long trips to Europe, which is 
already gone to oblivion. A Woman's 
Will followed in 1904, and was a love 
story pure and simple. Then she brought 
“Susan” into being, and sent the first story 
about her to the “Century” with a note, 
saying : 

This is the fiftieth story I have sent you for 
examination. If you don’t take this, I shall wait 


until my hundred and fiftieth before sending 
another. 


This caught somebody’s attention, and 
the story was read and liked. And from 
that time “Susan” “caught on.” 

The Century Company has accepted and 
published her two books on Seeing Eng- 
land (and Seeing France) with Uncle 
John, and many of her short stories first 
appeared in their magazine. During the 
past four years most of the leading maga- 
zines have published stories from Anne 
Warner’s pen, for she is one of the most 
prolific writers of the day. And that she 
is a hard worker is proved by the fact that 
she writes and rewrites her stories sev- 
eral times before they are printed. For 
instance, take the case of The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary. She rewrote the 


original five times before it appeared in 
. book form, and then wrote the play twice 
before it was satisfactory. She is an inde- 
fatigable worker with her pen (she never 
uses a machine, but prints all her manu- 
scripts, while composing them, with her 
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pen). During the year 1907, in addition 
to dramatizing Aunt Mary, Anne Warner 
had fifty-eight short stories printed in 
America ; three of her books were brought 
out in England; one new one (Susan 
Clegg and a Man in the House) was 
published in this country, and she pre- 
pared the manuscript for two new books: 
all of which proves that successful novel- 
writing is no “primrose path.” Inci- 
dentally, too, she saw her first (existing) 
book, A Woman’s Will, put into a fourth 
edition, and a “player’s edition” of Aunt 
Mary sent out, with illustrations from 
scenes from the play. Just Between Them- 
selves, her most recent book, is a return to 
her earlier style, being a lively love story, 
on the order of A Woman’s Will. An Orig- 
inal Gentleman, In a Mysterious Way and 
Your Child and Mine have also been pub- 
lished within the last two years. A pretty 
good record that, for a small, quiet-looking 
woman in her thirties. 

Personally, Anne Warner is a most 
attractive woman. ‘There are slumbrous 
depths in her large, dark eyes that make 
one feel that: humor is only the flashing 
of the surface, and that some time deeper 
and more thoughtful work will be done. 
Her conversation strengthens this impres- 
sion, for while wit and keen sarcasm 
fairly coruscate from her rapid fire of 
talk, she can speak on the most abstruse 
subjects of the day in a fashion which 
shows that she is a thinker as well as a 
worker. Her reading is of the heaviest 
kind. Before she wrote Seeing England 
with Uncle John she read over again 
practically all the histories of England, and 
many of the books of English travel. “I 
had to,” she says; “I wanted to saturate 
myself with England and her history.” 

Mrs. French lives, when in America, 
in St. Paul, with her father and mother, 
who are among the leading people of that 
city. Her little girl, “Nanna,” still re- 


mains with her, but her boy, Richard, is 
already in college. These children are her 
pride and joy, and bid fair to be as talented 
as their mother. Certainly they should 
be, if inheritance and tradition and envi- 
ronment and the best modern education 
combined amount to anything. 

As has been intimated, Mrs. French 
does not use a typewriter at all, but in her 
quiet little room, where an appreciative 
mother guards her from intrusion, she 
prints all her manuscript in almost micro- 
scopic pen-and-ink characters, though not 
until she has thought it out carefully in the 
night and wrought the fabric of her tales 
in her mind. After they are set down 
on paper, she goes over them, and when 
she is satisfied with her work, takes it to a 
typist to be prepared for editorial inspec- 
tion. While her work seems to the aver- 
age reader to belong to the lightest touch- 
and-go school, it is doubtful if any writers 
of to-day go over their manuscripts, elimi- 
nating and correcting, so assiduously, so 
unsparingly of self, as she. Anne Warner 
is the personification of Carlyle’s saying 
that “Genius is only hard work.” 

For the last year or two Mrs. French 
has lived almost wholly abroad, and she 
finds Germany an excellent field for lit- 
erary adventure. 

There is undoubtedly a future still be- 
fore Anne Warner. She is not satisfied 
with Susan and Aunt Mary. She means, 
some day, to do work that is, as she 
phrases it, “better worth while.” That is 
the best thing about Mrs. French; that 
although her books have gone into editions 
aggregating somewhere up toward the 
hundred-thousand mark ; and although she 
is receiving substantial returns from the 
staging of Aunt Mary, she is not satisfied 
to stop there. She is sane enough to see 
that there is something deeper and better 
still to be worked out in her literary 
career; and young enough to realize that 
her best work is still before her. 


Music 
By Rhea Powel 


LESSED, whose vine dumb Earth’s expression bears: 
Thou voicest, while the light World jests or nods, 
My joys that glow like holy angels’ prayers, 
And sobs too deep for any ear but God’s. 


Notes on Rome 
By R. Valentine Heckscher 


To a Roman Peasant 


I 
AUGHTER of shepherd kings, still dwelling where 
[) Their queenly city rose, and left us naught 
But Thee, bright daughter of the fields—whose thought, 

Rising within thine eyes, like bubbles fair, 
Mirrors the light of palaces and air 

Of princes—what of old hast thou not brought, 

Mellowed by memory, to me—and taught 
The old, eternal lesson, everywhere! 


Enough of Empire! Dust to dust returns— 

Had we not better, then, return ere death, 
When every hill and dell with flowers burns? 

Come down from castles! let us breathe the breath 
Of Nature—ere we lose the life that yearns 

To live upon the earth. God set beneath! 


Sequel 
II 
“Enough of Empire!” Virgil might have said; 
“Dear Cesar, what hast thou like this, my farm— 
Filled, as it is, with that idyllic charm 
Which dieth nct, when empires are dead! 
My Cesar, if thou knew’st the life I led, 
Here among kinder subjects, free from harm, 
Conquered by loving care—what false alarm 
Would draw thy hornets from their flower-bed ? 


“My empire is the fields! there do I plant 
My legions; fences are my walls, my tent 
Is full of roses for my ravishment. 

What enemies have I, what care, what want— 

But that, which makes me love the more my haunt, 
More than old Gallia and the Orient!” 





HE New York Public Library, 

just completed, stands as a 

lasting monument to the 

beneficence and forethought 

of John Jacob Astor, James 

Lenox and Samuel J. Tilden. It was the 
public-spirited action of the trustees of the 
libraries and trust fund which these men 
founded; the codperating munificence of 
New York’s “City Fathers,” who built the 
building and linked the Carnegie libraries 
in the scheme ; and the skilful labors of the 
several contractors and builders who 


worked under the direction of Carrére & 
Hastings, the architects, in executing the 
building plans—that should receive all 
credit for the combination of effort which 
resulted in establishing a great library 


The New York Public Library 
Photograph by Floyd E. Baker 
Carrere & Hastings, Architects 


The New York Public Library 
By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 






system in the “Metropolis of the Western 
World.” 

It is fitting that New York should have 
a library and a library building commen- 
surate with its own size and distinction. 
Next to London, New York is the largest 


city in the world. Its tall buildings, 
bridges, tunnels, and other great public 
works, make it the wonder city of history 
in the field of constructive engineering. 
The world’s largest library is the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, of Paris, which contains 
about three million volumes. The British 
Museum Library is next in size, with 
about two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes. Now, the New York 
Public Library is third. It moves into its 
new building with about one million one 
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hundred thousand volumes in this branch 
(which is the reference branch), and about 
seven hundred and sixty thousand volumes 
in the forty circulation (or Carnegie) 
branches, a total of one million eight hun- 
dred and sixty thousand volumes available 
for readers. The St. Petersburg Library 


Dr. John S. Billings 
Director of the New York Public Library 
Photograph by Alman & Co., New York City 


and the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington are next in size in the order named. 

The New York Public Library has a 
central location on two of the busiest 
thoroughfares in the world, and is easily 


Tue Astor LIBRARY 
FouNDED BY 
JouHn Jacosp Astor 
FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE 
MDCCCXLVII 


MDCCCXCV 22 


Selected stones from the old reservoir 
were largely used in constructing the 
foundations below the ground level; and 
brick, in cement mortar, was used for the 
body of the walls, which are faced entirely, 
on the exterior and on the two interior 
courts, with white marble from Vermont. 
This marble facing is not thin ashlar, but 


THe Lenox Lisprary 
FouNDED BY 
James LENOX 
DEDICATED TO 
History, LITERATURE AND THE 
Fine Arts 
MDCCCLXX 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY * 


accessible by surface, subway and ele- 
vated cars from all sections of the city. 
Backed by Bryant Park, it stands on the 
west side of Fifth Avenue, between For- 
tieth and Forty-second Streets, on the site 
of the old reservoir which was built in 
1837 and demolished in 1899. 

The Library building is described by the 
architects as “modern Renaissance” in 
style, “more or less of the Louis XVI 
period, with such modifications as the con- 
dition and need of our own age have sug- 
gested.” The entrance front is on Fifth 
Avenue. The approaches are terraced with 
stone paving and grass plots (or will be 
as soon as this portion of the work is fin- 
ished), the front terrace being about five 
feet above the avenue. Several works by 
eminent sculptors will be placed on this 
part of the surroundings. There are also 
subordinate terraces, at Fortieth and 
Forty-second Streets, at a lower level, with 
trees forming a framing to the front ele- 
vation. 

Approaching the entrance, the features 
of the building most prominent are the 
granite balustrades along the front ter- 
race; the mural fountains beside the 
entrance; the broad stairway flanked with 
huge marble urns; the heavy Corinthian 
columns placed within the great entrance 
porch, those beside the windows along the 
front of the building, and those support- 
ing the pediments, which will be completed 
with sculpture at either end of the front 
elevation ; and, most prominent of all, the 
entablature over the porch, bearing the 
following inscription: 


Tue Tinpen Trust 
FouNDED BY 
SAMUEL JoNnEsS TILDEN 
to SERVE THE 
INTERESTS OF SCIENCE AND 
PopuLAR EDUCATION 
MDCCCLXXXVI 


MDCCCCII 


is bonded in as an integral part of the wall, 
at an average of a foot thick. ‘The total 
quantity of constructive marble in the 
entire building is about three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand cubic feet, quarry 
measure. 

The general plan of the building is rec- 
tangular, three hundred and ninety feet 
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long on the Fifth Avenue front. There 
are four floors besides the cellar. The 
sides and front are comparatively low, the 
top floor being lighted by windows and 
skylights ; while the center and rear parts, 
which are in the form of a T, rise much 
higher and are lighted entirely by windows. 

One enters the stately “rotunda” (so 
named, although a square entrance hall), 
and looks around upon white marble walls 
and stairways; and, with a sense of exal- 
tation inspired by the height and expan- 
siveness of the interior, walks forward to 
the great exhibition room, where a double 
row of massive Ionic columns supports a 
heavily carved oak ceiling. Here will be 
shown special collections from time to 
time, such as valuable old manuscripts and 
other treasures of the bibliophile. 

The periodical room, one of the most 
popular rooms in every public library, is 
located at the front of the building, down 
the corridor at the left of the entrance. 
Its high wainscot and ceiling are of carved 
French walnut, and its railings of bronze. 
A reading room for the blind is on this 
floor, a small, quiet room on the west side 
of the transverse corridor; also two rooms 
for technical science books, and one for 
patent reports. The latter is fitted with a 
metal stack having a gold-bronze finish, a 
ceiling of heavily carved oak rafters, and 
window frames of solid bronze, like all the 
others throughout the building. 

Descending to the basement by the stair- 
way from this corridor, one comes to the 
level of the Forty-second street entrance, 
where access is obtained directly into the 
“lending delivery room” of the circulation 
department, the plan of which is similar to 
that of the several circulation branches 
presented to the city by Mr. Carnegie. 
The finish of walls and benches here is 
exceptionally beautiful and costly, being 
of gray Sienna marble, with borders of 
yellow marble inlaid with bronze orna- 
ments, and with bronze fences and gate- 
ways. 

The newspaper reading room, with 
noiseless floor of patent cork composition 
(which is used in many of the rooms), and 
the children’s reading room, are on the 
west and east sides respectively of the 
Forty-second Street entrance. 

It is from the newspaper room that one 
may enter the north end of the great stack 


room, which extends southward along the 
west side of the building. This stack is 
two hundred and ninety-seven feet long, 
seventy-eight feet wide, and fifty-three 
feet high, and is divided into seven floors, 
each seven feet six inches in height. This 
great room is fitted with sixty-three miles 
of Snead shelving. Before being filled 
with books, it appeared like an intricate 
forest of metal work, with a narrow run- 
way down the center of each level, 
through which a sprinter might make a 
dash of exactly one hundred yards, meas- 
ured by the north and south limits of the 
room. It has floo: slabs of marble at 
each level, one and one-half inches thick, 
instead of the usual heavy glass. The 
shelf capacity of the stack is about two 
million seven hundred thousand books, and 





Hon. John Bigelow 
President, Board of Trustees, New York Public Library 
Photograph by Alman & Co., New York City 


that of other rooms in the building is 
about eight hundred thousand, making a 
total of three and one-half millions. 

Each second or third floor of the seven 
floors of the stack room corresponds with 
a floor of the building. Communication 
with the various reading rooms above is 
through a delivery room at the centre of 
the stack, by pneumatic tubes, which carry 
cards, and a small car running on rods, 
which conveys the books. 
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Large Reading Room 
New York Public Library. Carrere & Hastings, Architects 
” Photograph by Floyd E. Baker 


One can ascend by elevator or stairway 
from the basement. In the second story 
are special reading rooms for students and 
scholars, to some of which access will be 
given by ticket when a large selection of 
books is required for continuous use; a 
room for public documents, and one for 
books on sociology and economics; a lec- 
ture room or classroom, with walls of 
smooth oak paneling, and a low platform; 
and a rest room for the women of the 
library staff. The principal rooms of this 
floor, however, are those at the south 
front of the building—the administration 
offices. The trustees’ room is one of the 
most beautiful rooms in New York. It is 
finished in carved French walnut, with a 
great framed panel in the west wall, where 
in the future a canvas by some famous 
artist will no doubt complete the design. 
On the north wall is a high mantelpiece, 
above which is a mural sculpture in 
Carrara marble by Tonnetti, emblematic of 
high study or wisdom, a figure on the left 
representing Precision, and one on the 


right Perseverance. There is much gold 
leaf on the elaborately designed ceiling, 
and the floor is of Philippine teak-wood. 
The director’s suite of rooms is adjoining. 
His private office is finished in simple but 
graceful oak paneling, with jaspe rouge 
French marble at the base of the walls; 
and his large outer office is fitted with 
card indexes and built-in filing cabinets of 
oak. Across the hall his reception room, 
designed in Elizabethan style in dark oak, 
will probably be used principally for the 
monthly meetings of the board of trustees. 

Several most interesting features of the 
building are on the third floor. Here is 
the main reading room, directly over the 
big stack room. It is two hundred and 
ninety-five feet long, seventy-seven feet 
wide, and fifty feet high, and has a seating 
capacity of eight hundred to one thousand 
persons. It contains wall bookcases, with 
galleries, artificial Caen stone walls above, 
windows on its longer sides, and a ceiling 
elaborately paneled and decorated. Long 
reading tables of oak, having marquetry 
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borders of maple and ebony, in which are 
numbers indicating the places for readers, 
occupy the floor space, with the chairs. A 
delivery desk of carved oak is at the center 
of the room, connecting with the stack 
room below by book lifts and pneumatic 
tubes. 

The reading room is entered through 
immense doors of bronze and oak from 
the catalog room. Here are card index 
files—more extensive, it would seem, than 
will be necessary for the needs of the 
Library at its fullest capacity—and high 
tables with cork tops on which to place 
the card trays. 

The other library and reading rooms, on 
the third floor, each appropriate in size 
for its purpose, are for American history, 


Americana (rare books and manuscripts), 
maps, prints, art and architecture, photo- 
graphs and music. The Fifth Avenue side 
of the building on this floor is largely given 
over to two art galleries containing the 
paintings so well known to visitors at the 
Lenox Library. 

The Library is furnished with a com- 
plete mechanical outfit, including dynamos, 
steam heat, ventilating plant, vacuum 
cleaning, and so forth. Lighting fixtures 
throughout are of bronze, and the furni- 
ture is principally of oak. The total cost 
of the building and its furnishings (ex- 
clusive of books and collections) was 
about nine million dollars. 

Plans for the operation of the Library 
have been well considered. The receiving 





Exhibition Room 
Photograph by Floyd B. Baker 
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and checking-up rooms are on the first 
floor, near the Fortieth Street entrance; 
the printing and bindery departments, in 
the basement; and the cataloging room is 
on the second floor. The course of a new 
book on arriving at the Library is as fol- 
lows: Received in the shipping room, it is 
unpacked and sent to the order room, 
where it is compared with the bill and 
checked up. It then goes to the cataloging 
room, where it is assigned to its place in 
the classification scheme, and its index- 
cards are made out; then it is taken to the 
accessions room, adjoining the cataloging 


Bronze Door 


Stewart Room 
Photograph by Floyd E. Baker 


room, where it is entered in a daybook; 
and then it is placed on the shelves of the 
stack room with books of a similar kind, 
available for readers. Documents, serials, 
reports of institutions, music, maps, manu- 
scripts, and works belonging to special col- 
lections (such as Jewish, Slavonic and 
Oriental), are sent to their proper depart- 
ments for cataloging. Books sent in as 
gifts are recorded and acknowledged, and 
a book-plate giving the name of the donor 
is placed in each volume. Then it goes to 
the cataloging department. 
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The growth of the Library through 
recent accessions has been great. Indeed, 
the friendship of the public has been de- 
monstrated continuously through many 
years by the donation of single volumes 
and collections of exceptional value. Some 
of these notable possessions are worthy of 
special mention. 

James Lenox was a great lover and col- 
lector of books, both old and new, in 
manuscript and in print. He had an un- 
equaled collection of Bibles, including the 
“Mazarine” Bible, the “Wicked” Bible, 
and the “Bay” Psalm-book ; also the “Co- 
lumbus Letters,” many rare and priceless 
editions of Shakespeare, Walton, and 
Bunyan; the manuscript of Washington’s 
Farewell Address ; three thousand volumes 
from Washington’s private library, with 
the autograph of the “Father of His 
Country” on the title-pages; two early 
manuscript New Testaments, by Wycliff; 
and Cromwell’s letter to John Cotton. 

Illuminated and Oriental manuscripts 
are also among the literary treasures 
acquired by the Lenox Library, the most 
noteworthy. of which is the lectionary, 
executed in the sixteenth century by Gulio 
Clovio for Pope Paul III, and presented 
to the latter by his nephew, Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Farnese; and a collection of mu- 
sical works, brought together by Joseph 
W. Drexel and bequeathed to the Lenox 
Library in 1888. 

Mr. Tilden bought books for his imme- 
diate use and enjoyment, and apparently 
with no thought of collecting a library 
that should be complete in any department 
—always excepting his law library, which 
was the most complete in the country up 
to the time of his withdrawal from the 
active practice of his profession. Among 
his rare and costly publications were the 
first, second and third folios of Shake- 
speare, and the first edition of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, all of them duplicated by 
Mr. Astor and Mr. Lenox; Audubon’s 
Birds of America, a choice collection of 
Cruikshankiana, a large paper copy of 
Lodge’s Portraits, and many volumes en- 
riched by the process of extra-illumination. 

The department of American history 
in the united libraries is especially strong, 
and embraces many important collections. 
Among these are the Bancroft manuscripts 
—transcripts from European and Amet- 
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ican archives relating to the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods of United States 
history; the Ford manuscripts, presented 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, consisting of 
thirty thousand separate pieces, mainly of 
value in connection with the history of this 
country in the nineteenth century or as 
autographs; and the Berrian collection of 
about five hundred volumes, relating to the 
Mormons, presented by Miss Helen M. 
Gould, and said to be unique in its com- 
pleteness. 

The history of printing is also well 
covered. The early printed books number 
about six hundred volumes. Regarding 
these, one of the Library authorities states: 


There are about fifteen block books, the 
earliest of which is a combination of xylography 
and manuscript, probably belonging in date to 
the early part of the fifteenth century. There 
are examples of the speculum, Biblia Pauperum, 
Apocalypsis, Ars moriendi, Ars memorandi, 
Donatus, etc. The fifteenth century books num- 
ber three hundred and fifty volumes. Beginning 
with the Gutenberg Bible, the collection includes 
works from the German, Italian, French, Span- 
ish, Dutch, Bohemian, English, and other Euro- 
pean printers. There are ten specimens from 
Caxton’s press. The introduction of the art 
into America is illustrated by about forty vol- 
umes printed in Mexico and South America 
before 1600. The early printed books of Eng- 
land-America number over two hundred vol- 
umes printed before 1700; these include the 
“Bay” Psalm-book, the first book printed in 
the English colonies, and many of the first 


books printed in the various colonies and 
states, besides later volumes of the pioneer 
printers. 


Much attention has been devoted in 
recent years to building up the Oriental, 
Hebrew and Slavonic departments. Last 
year the Library purchased over twelve 
hundred volumes relating to China alone, 
thus acquiring a representative selection of 
works in Chinese, as well as modern books 
about China. Likewise, modern editions 
of ancient Hebrew works, and current 
books and periodicals published in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and non-Semitic languages, de- 
voted to the interests of the Jews in most 
countries of the world, are a growing 
factor in the Library’s strength. 

In art, the Library contains a useful 
selection for the history and illustration of 
ancient and modern art in all its phases, 
as well as sets of the well-known “gallery” 
catalogs, artist biographies, etc., of which 
the Tilden Library had an unusually val- 
uable collection. The print department, 
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in charge of all separate prints, engrav- 
ings, etc., possesses more than seventy 
thousand pieces, including the Avery col- 
lection, illustrating the arts of etching and 
lithographing in the nineteenth century, 
particularly in France. So full is this 
department of examples of the graphic 
arts, representing the work of artists, 
ancient and modern, of many lands, that 
it has been found indispensable in the 
preparation of special publications, both 
here and abroad; for it contains fuller 
collections of certain artists’ work than can 
be found in their native lands. 

The mention of these collections, which 
are so seldom seen by the general public, 
gives some idea of the great need which 
has been felt for the new building, where 
the several departments have now plenty 
of room for expansion and display. A 
collection of water-color paintings, pre- 
sented last year by Hon. Jacob H. Schiff, 
could not be exhibited owing to the 
crowded condition of the old library quar- 
ters. A collection of menus, also, brought 
together by Miss Frank E. Buttolph and 
numbering about twenty thousand pieces, 
will make another interesting exhibition to 
many people when placed on view. 

The valuable paintings, bronzes, and 
works of sculpture, presented in the past 
to the old Lenox and Astor Libraries will 
find fitting lodgment in their new quarters. 
The Stuart collection of books, paintings, 
shells, minerals, etc., made by Robert L. 
Stuart, and bequeathed to the Lenox 
Library by his widow, Mrs. Mary Stuart, 
on condition that it should be kept by 
itself and not exhibited on Sundays, will 
have its own room, as heretofore; as will 
also the famous Lenox collection of paint- 
ings, which include Munkacsy’s “Milton 
Dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to His Daugh- 
ters,” Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Mrs. Balling- 
ton as Saint Cecelia,” four portraits of 
Washington by Stuart and the elder and 
younger Peale, and many well-known can- 
vases by modern artists. The portraits 
and busts of the founders, of Washington 
Irving (who was the first president of the 
board of trustees), and of many others, 
including the twenty-four marble busts of 
celebrated authors and rulers of antiquity 
given by Mrs. Franklin Delano, will all be 
appropriately placed throughout the build- 
ing when arrangements are completed. 
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The management of the Library is in the 
hands of a board of twenty-five trustees, 
of whom Hon. John Bigelow, LL.D., is 
president, and the Mayor, Comptroller and 
President of the Board of Aldermen of 
the City ex officio members. Business is 
prepared for the board by six committees 
—the Art, Circulation, Executive, Finance, 


Law and Library committees. The work 
of the Library staff, which numbers six 
hundred and fifty-nine persons (of whom 
one hundred and fifty-six are in the refer- 
ence department, and five hundred and 
three in the circulation branches), is under 
the general direction of John S. Billings, 
LL.D., D.C.L., M.D., D.D. 


O Lyric Master! 
By John G. Neihardt 


Author of ‘‘A Bundle of Myrrh ’”’ and ‘‘ Man-Song’’ 


UT of the great wise silence, brooding and latent so long, 
Burst on the world, O master—sing us the big man-song! 


Have we not piled up cities, gutted the iron hills, 
Schooled with our dream the lightning and stream, giving them thoughts 


and wills? 


Have we not laughed at Distance, beiting the earth with rails? 
Are we a herd of weaklings? Nay, we are masterful males! 


We are the poets of matter! 


Latent in steel and stone, 


Latent in engines and cities and ships, see how our songs have grown! 


Long have we hammered and chiseled, hewn and hoisted, until— 
Lo, ’neath the wondering noon of the World the visible Epic of Will! 


Was it not built as the Masters build, lyric with pain and joy? 
Say, is it less than the twin-built Rome, less than the song-reared Troy? 


Less than an Argive wrangle, warrior and wife in a fuss? 
These you sang in the ancient time—oh! what will you sing for us? 


Breathless we halt in our labor; shout us a song to cheer: 
Something that’s swift as a saber, keen for the mark as a spear: 


Full of the echoes of battle—souls crying up from the dust! 
Hungry we cried to our singers—our singers have flung us a crust! 


Choked with the smoke of the battle, staggering, weary with blows, 
We cried for a goblet of music: they flung us the dew of a rose! 


Gewgaw goblets they gave us, jeweled and polished and fine, 
And filled with the tears of a weakling: Oh, God! for a gourd—and wine! 


O big, wise Lyric Master, you who have seen us build, 
Moulding the mud with our tears and blood into the thing we willed— 


Soon shall your brooding be over, the dream shall be ripened, and then— 
Thunderous out of the silence—hurl us the Song of Men! 


—From Man-Song. 
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Not in Print 
By Churchill Williams 


T has been my pleasant task for some 
years to see the manuscripts which 
come to the desk of a magazine 
reader—often more than a hundred 
in one day, certainly an average of 

over seventy-five for every day in the year. 
Perhaps two-thirds of all of these fall 
under the head of fiction, and of these 
ninety per cent. at least have to be returned 
to their writers—it may be, eventually to 
receive a welcome elsewhere; it may be, 
soon to begin to gather dust in some 
drawer in the place of their birth. And 
yet, it is these same stories which furnish 
me with a large share of my faith in the 
state of our literary endeavor. For they 
represent the eternal struggle for expres- 
sion against the most disheartening diffi- 
culties: the everlasting effort of the 
individual to make himself known. And, 
however unpracticed the tongue with 
which many of them speak, however false 
the notes they utter, the mere existence of 
so widespread a determination to be heard 
is earnest of a spirit that is tonic and 
healthful—a spirit that, in the end, must 
find a voice harmonious and give us what 
we will wish to remember. 

But there is more to be got from them 
than this abstraction, absolute as is its 
truth. For the work that they are doing 
bears witness to itself that it is not wholly 
in vain. Many of the stories by these un- 
knowns are well worth the telling. And 
that this stands out so plainly in them, for 
all the blunders in the telling which often- 
est lose them the coveted place, is but 
further proof that their writers are on the 
road and that some of them, sooner or 
later, will win the goal. Reading these 
stories, I grow impatient with the sneer: 
every American boy and girl is trying to 
write. If this be true, then it is equally 
true that the boys and girls of to-day are 
writing as the boys and girls of only a 
few years ago did not write. They have 
learned something in the interval ; they are 
learning steadily more. For, to-day, the 
average writer whose work I see uses bet- 
ter English than he did—at least, he writes 
English which puts ideas quickly and with 
passable clearness before the reader—a 


thing by no means common even when I 
began to read manuscript. Also, he mani- 
fests a more than rudimentary under- 
standing of the relation of character to 
plot and environment.’ But he is doing 
better than this. With comparatively few 
exceptions, his work shows realization of 
the fact, that a mere projection of the 
imagination will not suffice to summon 
those qualities of heart and mind, of tem- 
perament and character, which give to fic- 
titious figures the impress of life. He is 
finding the personages for his stories more 
and more among his neighbors. In other 
words, he is, in larger measure as it were, 
living his own stories before putting them 
on paper. From this it is but a step— 
though a long one—to writing the story 
whose people, whatever their language, 
whatever their garb, whatever their envi- 
ronment, we recognize at once as among 
those we personally have known. 

Perhaps what I have said may seem to 
spring from an enthusiasm not justified 
by the stories which are printed and which, 
therefore, should exemplify most forcibly 
the good qualities in question. But it is 
not enthusiasm I feel, rather it is confi- 
dence—confidence deeply rooted in what 
I find between the lines of the manuscripts 
on my desk. 

We have been trying to do a good many 
big things in this country all at once and in 
a comparatively few years. If, then, our 
literature has not already advanced to the 
point at which wé think it should be, let us 
remember this: there are some things 
which may not always be accomplished in 
the heat of the day; the finest that is in 
man does not always flower in the hour 
of his greatest prosperity. For what is 
being done to furnish us with entertain- 
ment for the evening by our fireside, let us 
be thankful; let us not deny the enter- 
tainer his fair meed of praise; and let 
what is being done also stiffen our faith 
in the better that is to come. 

I am glad to say Iam a modernist. Just 
as I believe that the painters of our own 
day come closer to fixing the human form 
on canvas than did many of those painters 
whom we rank among the great masters, 
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so also I believe that we come closer to 
life in the great level of our current litera- 
ture than were readers able to do in the 
writings of a few hundred years ago. 

If, then, we have not amorg us just 
now a tale-teller to rank with Poe or a 
romancer of the flavor of Hawthorne, I 
say we should remember that there were 
days not less barren before Poe or Haw- 
thorne came. And we should, too, be 
aware of the fact that with us are men 
and women whose work is measurably 
above what is being done by any but a 
comparatively few distinguished pens in 
other countries. For myself, I know of no 
literary degeneracy. It may be that this 
is an “hour between,’—it is surely not 
more than that. 


Each day in the year I take up manu- 
scripts that bear the postmarks of almost 
every town from Alaska to Maine, from 
the Canadian borderland to the borderland 
of Mexico. Each day I open them with 
the expectation, often rewarded, that 
among them I shall find something to put 
good cheer in me—some little touch of 
truth as token that John Smith or Mary 
Jones is looking on life with wide-open 
eyes and a clean heart, and is doing his or 
her level best to tell honestly to others 
what he or she sees. And I say to my- 
self: some day or another, one of these 
Johns or Marys will tell this story so that 
the message will be clear and full of mean- 
ing to you and me and our children. Johns 
and Marys have done this before. Then, 
why not again? 


The Moon Fairies 


By R. Elsie Love 


5% HERE'S a million silver fairies 
Dancing off to sea to-night. 


As I watch them from my window, 
How I envy them their flight! 


Not a care and not a murmur, 
As their dream lives drift along. 
All the world to them’s a moonbeam! 
Just one laughing, silver song. 


Over wave and hill and valley 
Spread their soft and silent lights, 
Peeping in through door and window— 
Quaint, caressing, curious sprites! 


Take me, little silver fairies, 
Off with you to sea to-night; 
Teach me how to love and frolic, 
How to make the earth grow bright. 


Let us dance away together, 
To the ocean’s dashing tune, 
Bearing all the world a message 
From the court of Lady Moon. 
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HE French Revolution forms a 
never-failing background for 
fiction, and Patricia Went- 
worth, a new English writer, 
has used it once again to good 


purpose. 

The tale follows the career and romance 
of a young aristocrat, a girl left alone 
in Paris, without relatives and without 
friends, because her friends are all mas- 
sacred during various raids on the prin- 
cipal prisons in the early days of the 


Terror. Aline is taken in by a pig of a 
peasant woman, and finds her sole bene- 
factor in Dangeau, member of the Council. 
The events of the novel center about 
Dangeau’s efforts to stem the tide of 
slaughter demanded by the Communists, 
and his attempts to shield and care for 
Aline. Finally, in his absence, the girl is 
arrested. Dangeau appears at the trial, 
stands sponsor for Aline, and marries her, 
thereby saving her life. The remaining 
chapters show Aline in the country, 
whither her husband sends her, and from 
which she escapes back to Paris, to find 
herself face to face with Dangeau, as both 
are carried forward among the prospective 
victims of the guillotine. She has never 
acknowledged her love for her husband 
to him, and the sudden dramatic climax 
to their adventures reveals her heart to the 
man who so desperately loves her, yet who 
has not heretofore claimed her as his wife. 
At the last moment a rescue is effected, 
and Aline and Dangeau are reunited for 
good and all. 

Miss Wentworth handles her materials 
admirably. Her historic atmosphere and 
characters are excellent ; her situations are 





*A MarriaGE UNDER THE TeErRor. By Pa- 
tricia Wentworth. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A Marriage under the Terror" 


not only dramatically conceived, but are 
dramatically portrayed. The result is a 
historical novel that is, first of all, im- 
mensely interesting and entertaining, and 
that, secondly, is a work of literary art 
well worthy of commendation. The fact 
that this novel took the Melrose prize of 
two hundred and fifty guineas, as being 
the best novel submitted by writers both 
well known and unknown, is a guarantee 
of its quality, especially when Flora A. 
Steel, Mary Cholmondeley and Mrs. de la 
Pasture were the judges upon whose de- 
cision the awarding of the prize rested. 


The Depot Master* 


You can almost taste the fried clam 
suppers, and you will find yourself sniffing 
salt air as you hurry to the station each 
night to see the train come in and to get 
the mail. There are seldom any passen- 
gers and the mail bag is not often full— 
but you go to the station just the same. 

Yes, mentally you will do ail this, for 
The Depot Master is a “homey” sort of 
book, and you will live along with its char- 
acters as you turn the pages, smiling at 
the quaint dialogs they contain. 

Cap’n Sol Berry is the station-master, a 
humorous old gentleman (not so very old, 
either) full of shrewdness and dialect. 
All the town cronies come to him with 
their tales and their troubles, each of which 
makes a story in itself. 

Cap’n Berry has a love story, too. He 
is a bachelor, though years before he 
gave his heart and was quite ready to 
transfer his hand into the keeping of 
Olive Seabury. But just before the wed- 








 *THe Depot Master. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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ding they had a serious disagreement, for 
Sol insisted upon a wedding “tower” to 
Niagara, while Olive felt that Washington 
was the ideal spot for the newly wed. And 
because of this Olive became Mrs. Ed- 
wards instead of Mrs. Sol Berry, and 
Cap’n Sol took to his boat and the open 
sea for consolation. Mr. Edwards dies, 
however, and Cap’n Berry, after many 
years, persuades Olive to be Mrs. Berry 
and take a trip to—yes, Washington! 


Mr. Lincoln knows his country and his 
and both are delight- 


people thoroughly, 
fully portrayed. 


The Man Higher Up* — 


For a first novel this shows commend- 
able strength and a praiseworthy style of 
literary composition. It is a novel of poli- 
tics, centering about the career of a tene- 
ment waif, who is adopted into an Irish 
policeman’s family, becomes a town bully, 
then a ward leader, and finally the mayor 
of a great city. 

Robert McAdoo is a remarkable study 
in character and personality. Mr. Miller 
makes him real—real in strength and even 
more real in his weakness—a man of in- 
domitable will, slow affections, consum- 
mately selfish, until love—the great force 
—hbeats his selfishness at its own game 
and lays low a proud man’s pride. 

For a tale that deals largely with petty 
municipal politics, The Man Higher Up is 
excellently equipped with dramatic epi- 
sodes and engaging situations. It gets the 
interest and holds it—with the result that 
the reader fails to be bored by the details, 
because of the large romantic conception 
of the story. 


The Wild Olivet 


Readers of The Inner Shrine will find 
in this new book by the same author a 
story of different quality from that which 
made Basil King—presumably the creator 
of these tales—so suddenly popular. 

The Wild Olive has for its hero a man 
sentenced to death on the charge of mur- 
der. Knowing his own innocence, Norrie 
Ford escapes prison, and, through the aid 


*THe Man HicHer Up. By Henry Russell 
Miller. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+THE Witp Orive. By the Author of The 
Inner Shrine. Harper & Brothers. 
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of a mysterious girl, leaves America and 
reaches Argentina. Here, as Herbert 
Strange—the name the girl has given him 
—he works his way up to success, falls in 
love with a young American girl of good 
connections, and is about to marry her, 
when he discovers in his fiancée’s dearest 
friend his one-time benefactor. The 
romantic complications begin at this point, 
with the final result that Herbert Strange 
becomes Norrie Ford again, gives himself 
up to the law, with the knowledge that a 
witness has been found who can and will 
clear him, and makes it plain that he 
loves and will marry the “wild olive,” as 
he had in his heart called the girl who had 
aided him. 

It is the character of Miriam Strange, 
the “wild olive,” that gives the book its 
chief point of literary value. Her peculiar 
history; her unique attitude to life and 
the law; her philosophy of self-sacrifice, 
make her at once a woman to be admired 
and one to be loved. That Norrie Ford 
could forget her and succumb, even for the 
time being, to the fairy-like charms of 
Evie, is one of those problems in the psy- 
chology of the masculine that must remain 
unexplainable. 

The book is well written, though with 
less mastery of art than The Inner Shrine. 
There are times when the writing has a 
certain atmosphere of the forced that 
obscures the figures of the people and 
makes them too much the creatures of 
their author’s pen. 


The Twisted Foot* 

A series of weird terrors, unexplained 
until the closing pages of the book, gives 
The Twisted Foot the distinction of being 
one of the most unusual of the early sum- 
mer publications. The scene is laid in the 
Malay Islands, where David Bowman, a 
young American, after a serious mishap, 
comes into possession of a locket contain- 
ing the picture of an attractive girl. Bow- 
man unexpectedly finds the owner of the 
locket, who shortly after their meeting is 
murdered while in the act of addressing a 
small package to a “Miss Mary ——.” 
This and the locket he vows to take to 
the girl, to whose identity he at first has 
no clue. How he succeeds and the start- 


*THEe Twistep Foor. By Henry Milner 
Rideout. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ling events which befall him make up this 
interesting narrative. If the book is long 
in coming to its climax, it is excusable be- 
cause of the quality of the work. The 
descriptions are charming, the characters 
well drawn and attractive. If the rela- 
tionship of Gerald and Mary were less 
obvious, the effect would be more artistic; 
but, on the whole, the book is commend- 
able. G. C. Widney’s illustrations are for 
the most part well done. 


A Village of Vagabonds* 


Port du Sable is a shooting ground of 
rare possibilities, and thither, as this story 
of an abandoned village tells us, the author 
betook himself. He came into contact with 
many quaint people; had his shooting with 
the curé in the latter’s snug gabion ; enter- 
tained his choice little coterie of friends 
in his own charming house; and helped to 
effect the consummation of a most touch- 
ing romance between the eccentric musi- 
cian Tanarade and the haughty Madame 
Alice de Breville. 

There are stories being lived day by day 
in Normandy villages like Port du Sable. 
The author discovered some of these 
stories and even helped to participate in 
several of them. ‘The narrative of the 
things that happened in these summer 
months, ending with Tanarade’s wedding, 
makes a very pleasant story, a number of 
entertaining chapters full of artistic charm 
and colored by temperament. Beautiful 
illustrations in color have been done by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 


The Daughters of Suffolkt 


Lady Jane Grey makes a charming hero- 
ine, though we wish Mr. Nicolls had de- 
voted rather more of his story to the events 
that brought her immediately to the fore. 
The difficulty with this tale—as with so 
many historical novels—is that the his- 
torical facts are preponderant, and the 
romance remains undeveloped. 

Henry Grey, you remember, had two 
daughters, Jane and Katharine. The latter 
was destined to marry Henry Herbert, son 
of the Earl of Pembroke, and Mr. Nicolls 
tells the story of the Christmas wedding— 


By F. Berkeley 
Smith. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
+THEe DAuGHTERS OF SUFFOLK. By William 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 





*A VILLAGE OF VAGABONDS. 


Jasper Nicolls. 


a farce that became only too much a reality 
when it was proved that the mock mar- 
riage was an actual ceremony, and valid. 
After this Katharine runs away; is met 
by her lover, son of the Protector, Somer- 
set; and is freed of her marriage bonds by 
Edward VI. Meanwhile, Jane is betrothed 
to Guilford Dudley; is married; is pro- 
claimed queen; and so on, till she meets 
her unhappy fate in the Tower. 

The historic values of the book are well 
cared for; the fiction end lacks inspiration 
and the creative touch. The characters do 
not have the tangibility that makes them 
vitally absorbing, and the adventures never 
realize their dramatic possibilities through 
Mr. Nicoll’s way of describing them. 


Wullie McWattie’s Master* 


Wullie McWattie is a clever little Scotch 
boy, apprenticed to a Scotch house 
painter, whose philosophy runs into clever 





From Wullie McWattie’s Master 


conversations and whose good nature gets 
him into many scrapes. 


“The poet,” remarks Mr, Redhorn, ‘fs born, 
no’ made; an’ I doot it’s the same wi’ the penter. 
Ye was maybe born wi’ a siller spune in yer 
mooth, Wullie McWattie—I’m shair I hope ye 
was for yer mither’s sake—but I’m feart it 
wasna a pent-brush.” 


*Wutur McWartie’s Master. By J. J. Bell. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
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However, despite numerous delinquen- 
cies, Wullie becomes a favorite with the 
master, and they share numerous esca- 
pades. Meanwhile, Wullie’s mother, a 
“widow-lady,” sends scones to Mr. Red- 
horn, and presently one scents a romance. 

The book is delightfully funny and de- 
lightfully human. There is solid enjoy- 
ment to be found in its pages, remindful 
of Wee Macgreegor. 


The Princess of Forge* 


If to succeed as a story-teller one had 
only to write a book of absorbing interest, 
Mr. Shedd would be unquestionably in the 
foremost rank. The Princess of Forge 
is a book one wishes to read at a sitting, 
for it kolds one spellbound from start to 
finish. 

The hero, John Maitland, is sent to be 
manager of a gold mine in Forge, a West- 
ern town. His predecessor, Rogers, had 
been discharged, on the ground of theft 
of the company’s gold. When Maitland 
takes Rogers’ place he arouses the enmity 
of the assistant, Douglass, whom he soon 
has reason to believe is the real thief. The 
owner of the mine, Ethys Fenton, and 
her uncle, with several others, come out 
to Forge on a visit, and while there mat- 
ters are brought to a crisis and the thief is 
discovered. 

While one sickens of so much crime 
and murder, it is the effort to bring the 
criminals to their just deserts that makes 
the story so engrossing. But it is not 
enough that a story should be simply ab- 
sorbingly entertaining. One demands 
more. 

This story is interesting but not prob- 
able, and lacks the charm one often finds 
in the improbable. The situations are too 
obviously strained and the author at times 
verges on the ridiculous in his efforts to 
hold the attention. 


The History of Mr. Pollyt 


The student of sociology will find some 
fine points of interest in this new book 
by H. G. Wells, author of The Modern 
Utopia, and other similar works. Mr. Polly 


*THe Princess oF Forct. By George C. 
Shedd. The Macaulay Company. 

+THE History oF Mr. Pory. By H. G. 
Wells. Duffield & Co. 





is a carefully written psychological study 
of a _ middle-class English tradesman, 
showing the effect of many apparently 
trivial details in the formation of human 
character. The delineation of personality 
is exceedingly good at times. 

At the opening of the book, Mr. Polly 
finds himself on the verge of Lankruptcy 
in business, health and morals. Even the 
effect of his wife’s badly prepared food 
upon his physical system is set forth. 
Subsequent chapters give a detailed history 
of his life from the time “his adorable 
babyship had been considered the most 
wonderful thing in the worid by two 
people who kissed his toe-nails and mur- 
mured ‘myum, myum,’ at him, after the 
fashion of all fond parents.” 

His youth, business training, courtship 
and marriage all help to develop in him 
the mental conditions which finally lead 
him to the contemplation of suicide and 
the setting fire to his own house and store. 
As the fire advances beyond his control, 
however. he proves himself a hero by sav- 
ing the life of an old woman in an adjoin- 
ing house. No one knows of his agency 
in the matter, and the fire is of supposedly 
accidental origin. 

He wanders off, leaving his wife to col- 
lect his fire insurance money. Tor several 
years he leads a happy pastoral life in con- 
nection with an old rural inn, where boat- 
ing and fishing help him to pass his time 
congenially. This contact with Nature 
awakens chivalry in his heart, and he de- 
cides that he is in honor bound to return to 
his wife, who, despite their incompatibility, 
may be in need of his help. 

He returns to his former home, unrecog- 
nized by any one. He finds that the body 
of a man wearing his clothes has been 
accepted as his own, and that in conse- 
quence his comfortable life insurance has 
been paid to his supposed widow. This 
enabled Mrs. Polly and her sister to start 
a small restaurant business, and she im- 
plores him not to let his return be known, 
thereby depriving her of the money she 
received. 

Mr. Polly agrees to remain “dead,” and 
has then no compunctions about returning 
again to the pastoral peace he found at the 
old inn, where he fishes, philosophizes and 
reads to his heart’s content, enjoying every 
sunset as a special gift. How much the 
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good-natured, fat woman who owns the 
inn adds to his pleasure the author leaves 
to the reader’s own interpretation. 

While as a romance Mr. Polly is rather 
a failure, as a readable book it has much to 
commend it, and will no doubt be well 
received by the more serious reader, who 
will find food for thought in its psycho- 
logical deductions. 


Royal Lovers* 


All the world is interested in the doings 
of royalty; even the most democratic 
American is not indifferent to the meee: 
ings of court circles. 

For this reason Royal Lovers pee be 
received with favor, for its author shows 
remarkable familiarity with the intricate 
machinery which prevents royalty from 
indulging in the dictates of its own affec- 
tions. 

The story is given in the form of letters 
from various persons in high stations, and 
it reveals many secrets supposedly sacred 
to the inner circles. There is considerable 
skill displayed in the composition of these 
letters, which show the different types of 
mentality represented in the various indi- 
viduals concerned. 

While the book is purely fictitious, there 
is little doubt but that the majority of the 
incidents are taken from life, and they 
are given with a natural touch that makes 
them appear as truth. 

There are several romances. None of 
them are happy, for even the princess who 
left her home to become plain Mrs. Gray 
derived more pain than pleasure from thus 
gratifying her love. The book will, how- 
ever, be generally accepted as bearing a 
close relation to the facts of life. 


The Emigrant Trailt 


This is a live story, founded upon real 
historical fact connected with the West- 
ward march of emigration just before the 
California gold craze. 

A girl encounters two lovers during her 
trip across the great prairies. The first is 


By Helene Vacaresco. John 





*RoyaL Lovers. 
Lane Company. 

¢THE Emicrant TRAIL. 
ner. Duffield & Co. 


By Geraldine Bon- 


a dreamy, intellectual young lawyer going 
West for a future career. He has chiv- 
alry and a sense of honor, which to most 
people will atone for a bit of weakness 
exhibited on one or two occasions. 

The second lover is a bold, strenuous 
soldier of fortune, unscrupulous in pur- 
suit of his own desires, who wins the girl 
by his strength and daring. 

Both men have ideal qualities for heroes, 
and the girl is all that is sweet and 
womanly. Other characters of almost 
equal attractions add to the interest of the 
story, which merits a generous popularity 
because of its apt delineation of an im- 
portant epoch in American history no less 
than for the thrilling incidents of daring 
and bravery which abound in every 
chapter. ‘ 


A Splendid Hazard* 


An unknown and entirely forgotten 
scion of the house of Napoleon, the result 
of one of the Corsican’s digressions in 
Bavaria, seeks to codperate with the 
Orleanist party to take his place as Napo- 
leon IV of France. The means to the 
money whereby this feat is to be accom- 
plished lies hidden in the chimney of an 
old house in New Jersey, where it was left 
by an earlier member of the family who 
had emigrated to America. 

The house in question is owned by a 
retired admiral of the United States navy. 
He has a beautiful daughter, who becomes 
the center of a triangular love story, the 
young Napoleon and an American news- 
paper correspondent being rivals for her 
affections. Incidentally, the papers that 
reveal the whereabouts of the treasure 
trove are found, and a party sets out on 
the admiral’s yacht to find the gold. 

The adventures encountered are many, 
due to the fact that most of the members 
of the party are playing at cross-purposes, 
and the cruise that is only a pastime for 
most of them becomes a matter of life 
and death to the few interested in the 
working out of the political problem. The 
climax is sudden and dramatic, after which 
the story ends happily, though, of course, 
the embryo emperor never gains his 
throne. 





*A SpLeNpDID Hazarp. By Harold MacGrath. 
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The Danger Trail* 


Mr. Curwood has written a rather thrill- 
ing mystery story, the scenes of which 
are laid in the North, while the hero is 
a young American engineer who is com- 
missioned to superintend the building of 
the Hudson Bay Railroad. He finds him- 
self the innocent victim of a conspiracy to 
wreak vengeance upon the betrayer of a 
white woman who had been well loved 
among the camps of the natives, and whose 
daughter is still living with them. The 
daughter plays her part in the story, with 
the result that a very tender little romance 
is worked out. 

Mr. Curwood gets the atmosphere of 
the Arctic regions into his tale, while his 
portrayal of the half-breeds carries the 
stamp of a knowledge gained at first hand. 


The Pursuitt 


This story is a romance of Northern 
Africa, the details of the plot hinging on 
the attempts of an English lord to kidnap 
and then make profit by his small son, 
whose mother, the daughter of an Ameri- 
can millionaire, has obtained a divorce. A 
cousin of the English recreant husband, 
who, by the way, turns out to be a villain 
of the worst type, essays to redeem the 
family name by helping to frustrate the 
abduction plans. This brings him into con- 
tact with the child’s millionaire grand- 
father, and with the younger sister of the 
boy’s mother, and thereby hangs a most 
important tale. 

The events of the story comprise a series 
of pursuits, attacks, imprisonments, and 
finally a providential rescue that proves a 
judgment upon the English scoundrel and 
his minions. There are many glimpses of 
native life and character in Tangier, and a 
number of wildly exciting adventures keep 
the people of the story all on the move. 
The result is a tale full of interest— 
eminently fitted for warm-weather reading. 


Wayward Anne} 


The title of this book gives a somewhat 
erroneous impression. One would scarcely 


*THEeE DANGER TRAIL. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+THE Pursuit. By Frank Savile. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

tWaywarp ANNE. 
Estes & Co. 





By Curtis Yorke. Dana 


The Beok News Monthly 


call Anne wayward—she was, rather, just 
a self-reliant, self-confident, independent 
young English woman, who wanted to earn 
her own living by writing, and for that 
reason. took a room in an apartment house 
and lived her own life in her own way. In 
America her “waywardness” would not 
have been noticed—as such. 

It so happened that Anne met by acci- 
dent a young man, who lived in the room 
opposite her and who already had a literary 
reputation. How that young man won 
Anne, in spite of his determination and 
hers not to do so, makes a delightful story. 
For the young man was of noble family, 
but had been cast out for a crime he did 
not commit, and it was not until his name 
was cleared that he really felt justified in 
accepting Anne’s love. 

The little story is full of pleasing 
touches—such as the prattle of a small, 
old-fashioned child who takes a liking to 
Anne; the capers of John’s pet terrier; 
and the introduction of the religious crank, 
a caricature immensely amusing because 
it is so ridiculous. As for Anne herself, 
we are quite willing to endorse her way- 
wardness, since she is so sweetly engaging 
in her whole character and so eminently 
human in her moods. 


Half in Earnest* 


In her effort to make the book realistic 
the author leaves to the imagination only 
what would be impossible to write. Her 
details shock our sense of reserve—or even 
decency. We question the right of any 
one to offer such a book and expect it to 
be received by clean-minded people as it 
will be by those of diseased imagination. 
A story of this kind falling into the hands 
of the young and unguarded is capable of 
doing untold harm, not only to the mind, 
but to the moral character. 

Immorality here, while it suffers because 
of Mrs. Grundy, has an attractive glamour 
which must condemn the book as_ false. 
Lives are wrecked, yes; but one is not 
made to feel it a calamity. 

We all know immorality exists, but we 
know, too, that it brings its sure punish- 
ment, and if a story dwells on the pleasure 
of self-indulgence and makes the conse- 
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For the Reader of New Fiction 


quence but a temporary inconvenience, the 
book is untrue. 


Morning Star* 


Mr. Haggard apologizes in a sense for 
the liberties he takes with the “Ka,” or 
double, of the Princess Tua. However, 
this is a story of ancient Egypt, of a weak 
Pharaoh with a beautiful and capable 
daughter, and of a young hero whom the 
princess, who becomes queen, Icves to the 
point of enduring sundry hardships in 
order to win him for husband. 

As in Mr. Haggard’s earlier tales, the 
romantic and .adventurous elements pre- 
dominate in the story. There is also the 
accustomed strain of magic so dear to this 
author’s heart, and the historic detail in 
which his researchful mind takes such de- 
light. 

On the whole, the tale is interesting, with 
a dash and flavor not too common in our 
average everyday novels. 


The Butterfly Mant 


The “butterfly man” was a scoundrel, 
pure and simple. Mr. McCutcheon essays 
to portray a charming villain, an engaging 
hypocrite, a type not so rare perhaps as 
we might be tempted to believe, and a type 
that, more than any other, does much to 
upset the social order. 

Sedgwick Blynn is young, good-looking, 
promising in a mental and moral way, a 
full-fledged success socially. He is asked 
everywhere, is petted and féted and given 
a generally good time. But he is a fraud. 
He makes. friends to use them; proposes 
to a millionaire’s daughter when he is 
engaged to another and poorer girl; and 
sacrifices his mother and sisters without 
compunction on the altar of his popularity. 

ut his career is indeed that of the but- 
terfly—a brief, beautiful flight in the full 
splendor of maturity ; then death, as soon 
as the short, brilliant day is over. Sedg- 
wick Blynn overrated his ability to deceive, 
ard he was found out. We leave him 
stripped of his gorgeousness, his fine 
flourishes far removed, his romance buried 
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in the commonplaces of a very ordinary, 
drab-colored sphere of life. 

The Butterfly Man has its lesson— 
engagingly taught. 


The O’Flynn* 


A typical Irish swashbuckler was the 
O’Flynn, a sturdy adherent of James, the 
exiled English king, when once he found 
it would profit him in the good graces of 
the gentle lady he loved. A gay soldier of 
fortune, this handsome, dashing O’Flynn, 
with his sprightly humor, his ready sword, 
his keen wit in emergencies. 

The O’Flynn will make a good drama— 
it has, we understand, already been played 
—and the chief fault with the novel is that 
which we always find in Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s books. He is more dramatist 
than novelist, and he outlines where he 
ought to expand. The O’Flynn would be 
better for the expansion and a bit more 
love story. As it is, there are numerous 
entertaining situations, but there are many 
spaces intervening to fill in. 


A Life for a Lifet 


The elaboration of this ancient text pro- 
vides one of the strongest stories Robert 
Herrick has written. The novel is de- 
cidedly one with a purpose, though that 
is not made the excuse for the production 
of a dry, tedious piece of work. The book 
has literary grace to adorn its stern 
truths, its harsh brutalities, and it has 
romantic imagination to embellish the sad 
facts of a love story that is greatest in its 
tragedy and self-sacrifice. 

A country boy goes to the city to make 
his fortune. Success is his slogan; his 
ambition is urged on by the memory of a 
chance meeting with a girl of a class not 
his own, a girl who stands for accumulated 
millions and the power that in America 
millions mean. 

Beginning in a bank, Hugh Grant grad- 
ually rises, until he finds himself become 
not only rich and influential, but desir- 
able to those great financiers whose patron- 
age means fortune. Meanwhile, he comes 
once again into contact with the girl, who 


*THe O’Firynn. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. Harper & Brothers. 
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is the daughter of the greatest magnate 
in the city. Hugh is introduced into their 
home, falls in love with the daughter, and 
is practically engaged to marry her. 

But all this time, deep down in his heart, 
Hugh has cherished certain ideals. These 
have been fostered by various episodes, in 
which he has seen revealed the mighty 
object lesson of the weak being crushed 
by the strong, of the poor being oppressed 
and made poorer by the rich. He dis- 
covers that Alexander Arnold, the multi- 
millionaire, built up his fortune on a land 
transaction that had cheated Hugh’s own 
adopted father out of a great deal of 
money, and Hugh determines to expose 
Arnold. The result of this determination 
is a long and painful struggle, involving 
Hugh’s return to poverty, his loss of 
Alexandra Arnold, and finally his physical 
breakdown and death. One picture, how- 
ever, is given of the triumph of that death, 
when Alexandra, her eyes opened at last 
to the noble qualities of her hero-lover, 
and her heart and mind realizing finally the 
ideal for which Hugh has died, uses her 
vast fortune to benefit her fellow crea- 
tures, and turns her estate at Paradise 
Valley into a home for poor children. 

The book contains a number of dramatic 
incidents that reveal the workings of big 
financial projects and show the heights and 
depths to which men’s imaginations, their 
hates and loves reach. The characters 
reveal a creative gift of rare order, and 
the oratorical powers of the Anarch are 
only equalled by the coldly ironical attitude 
of Alexander Arnold, the magnate. 


The Silent Call* 


One might call this volume the sequel 
to The Squaw Man, for it was written by 
the author of that drama and is a con- 
tinuation of the same tale. 

Hal, the hero, is the son of the “Squaw 
Man.” His mother was a full-blooded 
Indian and his father an Englishman of 
good family. Nat-u-rich, Hal’s mother, 
is heart-broken when the boy is sent to 
England to be educated, and kills herself. 

All this has takert place many years 
before, and at the opening of the story 
Hal is back in America, in the West once 





*Tre Sizent Catt. By Edwin Milton Royle. 
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more. He spent some time in the British 
army and saw service in South Africa, 
but, being headstrong, determined and 
more of a fighter than a soldier, took 
matters into his own hands at a critical 
moment, disobeying his superior officer. 
To have given him the credit he deserved 
would have made a national scandal and 
heaped ridicule upon the officer—and so 
Hal had to suffer. He resigned from the 
army, listened to the “silent call,” and re- 
traced his footsteps to America. 

“Bad men” of the famed Western 
variety, trouble over an asphalt claim, a 
white woman, and an Indian maid—these 
furnish threads enough for a literary 
tangle, which Mr. Royle cleverly unravels. 
To this add fine sentiment and strong emo- 
tion, and you have the secret of the 
reader’s keenness in turning the pages of 
The Silent Call. 


The Storm Birds* 


This is an interesting American novel, 
dealing with the opening of the Spanish- 
American War. It has a-cleverly laid plot 
of diplomatic intrigue and daring, and 
shows some familiarity with social life in 
Washington. 

Certain sensational charges as to the 
attitude of some American financiers 
regarding Cuban affairs will doubtless be 
generally accepted as pure fiction. 

The hero is a young officer in the Amer- 
ican navy, and the heroine refuses the 
usual number of titled foreigners for love 
of him. The chief villain is the secretary 
of the Spanish legation, who dies by his 
own hand when his plots all fail. 

As a light novel for summer reading 
The Storm Birds is full of interest and 
will no doubt have ready sale. 


The Early Birdt 


Bright, snappy, up-to-date—an example 
of pure Americanism—is this story by 
George Randolph Chester. 

The “early bird” is a young American 
business man, a man always “on the job,” 
in love as well as in business, with the 
interesting result that, despite all handi- 
caps, he always “wins out.” 





Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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The story goes into brilliant lumber 
deals and the organization of companies to 
take up new inventions. Incidentally, it 
enters the realms of romance through the 
agency of two girls who both wanted their 
fathers to help along a certain interesting 
young hero—a desire good for the hero, 
though somewhat discouraging when it de- 
velops that he loves but one of the girls. 

Altogether, this is delightfully frank and 
entertaining, ideal for summer reading. 


The Education of Jacqueline* 


In The Education of Jacqueline, the 
author shows us the old and the new 
method of educating young girls in France, 
and so convinced is she of the advantages 
of the modern method that there is no 
room for doubt in the mind of her readers. 

The story is that of a young girl, Fran- 
coise, who, after a short acquaintance, is 
married to Adrien Réville, of whom she 
soon becomes passionately fond, trusting 
absolutely that he returns her affection. 
His sudden death makes it necessary for 
her to examine his letters, and from them 
she discovers that his love is all for an- 
other woman, his benefactress. 

The shock is so great that her love for 
him dies, and in its place comes the deter- 
mination to protect her child, jacqueline, 
then four years old, against such sorrow. 
She decides to bring her up to be self- 
reliant, independent, to let her see life and 
judge of it for herself. 

The author draws an unpleasant picture 
of the childhood and girlhood of Jacque- 
line, making her priggish and unnatural, 
but the development of her young woman- 
hood is well done, while the character- 
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drawing of the mother is such excellent 
work that we must all love and admire 
Francoise. 

It is difficult for the American mind to 
accept as necessary much of the bald de- 
scription of immorality that French au- 
thors often indulge in, and we think, in 
this book, that the meeting in the studio 
might have been disposed of in fewer 
words, and the details left more to the 
imagination. The book is too long, padded 
with side issues. The style is often heavy, 
yet the subject matter is impressive, and 
we are interested to know how the bright 
young French girl wins her freedom from 
the old régime. 


Britz of Headquarters* 


This is a thrilling detective story, deal- 
ing with one of the greatest diamond rob- 
beries ever known in New York. Britz, 
the cool, clear-headed gentleman who by 
his scientific reasoning was able to prove 
the innocence of the beautiful young 
woman his clumsy confederates had fixed 
the crime upon, is a worthy American rival 
of the English Sherlock Holmes. 

Some of the robbers are Hindus, who 
were determined to secure at any cost of 
life or crime the “Maharaner,” because 
it had originally been stolen from their 
temple. They cause Britz some thrilling 
adventures, including an encounter with 
the deadly “hooded cobra,” the most ven- 
omous snake in the world. 

While many of the incidents are palpa- 
bly absurd, the plot is clever, and the 
average reader of detective stories will 
welcome it for its baffling mysteries and 
their clever solutions. 


*BriTz OF HEADQUARTERS. By Marcin Barber. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 





The Course 


By Carl Culver Wiggin 


IN its eerie, moss-lined cradle, ‘neath a coverlet of cloud, 
i Stirs the restless mountain streamlet, suckled by the well-spring proud ; 
While the murmuring fir tops, bending o’er the fretful, babbling rill, 
Swell the mother’s limpid lullaby and bid the child be still. 


But the rill, with saucy eddies, creeps, perversely on its way, 

With its lisping ripples heedless where they wander in their play, 
Making swift, adventurous sallies into every fearsome nook, 

Till, emboldened by safe issues, they swirl forth, a stripling brook. 


Down and onward, chased by sunbeams, o’er slant fields, besprent with flowers, 


Romps the brook, in wanton joyance, through its span of golden hours ; 
Fretting ’gainst the guardian banks, which strive to guide its youthful course, 


Soon to run, a lusty stream, where, as a brook, it longed to cross. 


Far afield, through fell and wood depth, fares the stream, on conquest bent ; 
Leaps the cliff and bids defiance, in the roar of its descent ; 
Hurls its bold, unflinching current through the chaos at the base; 


Swells and broadens, in the lowlands, till a river flows, in place. 


And the river, in the fullness of its vested sovereign strength, 
Granting largess of its power, all along its peopled length, 
Sweeps by moiling town and city, in unruffled majesty, 


To the waiting waste of waters and oblivion in the sea. 


"Tis as if the mother well-spring, at her crooning, sensed the hour 
When her restless, babbling offspring, at the zenith of its power, 
Should be lulled, in final grandeur, to obliterating sleep 


In the un-plumbed, rock-hewn cradle of the vast, abysmal deep. 
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ANE Ws BOOKS! 
By J. BR. Miller, B. B. 





ANY historians have treated 
of the English Reformation, 
but there seems room for 
just such work as has been 
done by Rev. John Stockton 

Littell in a volume just out, entitled The 
Historians and the English Reformation. 
The book is a teacher’s treatment of the 
subject. The author says: 

The teacher is likely to meet with sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion and with ideas already 
formed, in the minds of his class. <A detail 
which can occupy but a fraction of a class- 
hour; a detail which is sure to come up for 
treatment year after year; which is variously 
treated by various authorities; which only a 
diplomat can treat without crossing the line 
into the territory of teaching forbidden by the 
State; which, in the preparation for teaching it 
involves a vast extent of reading all out of pro- 
portion to the time allotted to it in the curric- 
ulum, is essentially a matter on which men will 
speak with reserve, at least until the subject 
has been mastered by sufficient special reading. 


Mr. Littell has given the subject very 
careful attention, taking up the great his- 
torians one by one, and showing each one’s 
point of view and conclusions. Thus, 
Hume, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, 
Green, Stubbs, the Roman Catholic writ- 
ers, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational writers, American historians and 
others, are considered one by one. The 
book will be specially valuable and sugges- 
tive to those who are making a study of 
the period of the English Reformation. 
(The Young Churchman Company, Mil- 


waukee. ) 
* * * 


Men are studying Jesus Christ these 
days with ever-increasing interest, and 


from every point of view. A unique book 
has just been issued, written by William 
Ellery Leonard, entitled The Poet of 
Galilee. In the announcement it is de- 
scribed as a literary study of the authentic 
fragments of the discourses and sayings 
of Jesus as imbedded in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels; a psychological analysis and recon- 
struction of the imposing personality and 
genius of the great Galilean, rather than 
an abstract exegesis of His theology and 
ethics. The book is not a “Life” of Christ ; 
rather, it is a series of studies of the great 
Galilean in some of the manifold phases 
of his wonderful life and character. He 
is considered as the “Observer,” the 
“Lover,” the “Seer,” the “Inspired,” the 
“Man of Sorrows,” the “Scourger,” the 
“Humorist,” the “Alert,” the “Story- 
teller,” the “Sayer,” and a “Hero of Folk- 
lore.” The book is written from the 
viewpoint of critical scholarship. Yet the 
purpose is not critical, and the different 
studies are full of interest and suggestion. 


(B. W. Huebsch.) 


* * *” 


There seems to be no end to the writ- 
ing of commentaries on the Scriptures. 
One of the most recent is published under 
the general title of ‘Plain Commentaries.” 
The two volumes thus far issued are, 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew 
and The Gospel According to St. Mark, 
both by the Rev. G. M. MacDermott. The 
exegetical notes are brief, but fresh and 
clear. The “Introduction” to each Gospel 
gives interesting facts concerning that 
Gospel. (The Young Churchman Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. ) 
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An autobiography of Bishop Grafton, 
entitled A Journey Godward of a Servant 
of Jesus Christ, has just been issued. The 
foreword is by Erving Winslow, who 
writes affectionately and gives many in- 
teresting facts regarding the character and 
work of the esteemed bishop. The body 
of the book contains Bishop Grafton’s 
account of his own life and work, and a 
number of sermons, or “meditations,” on 
various topics. The book is written in 
an interesting way, and it will be a pleas- 
ure to Bishop Grafton’s friends to have 
this story of his life and works. (The 
Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee. ) 


ok *K * 


The Unfathomable Sorrow, by Oliver 
Opp-Dyke, is a rendering into verse of the 
_ story of our Lord’s Passion and other 
portions of the Holy Scriptures. The 
author claims nothing in the way of origi- 
nality, unless it be the sonnet form in 
which he has put his work. The story of 
the Passion from the Gospels is the leading 
portion of the work. The Beatitudes are 
treated in the same way, each one of them 
being elaborated in a sonnet. Then we 
have the Commandments likewise pre- 
sented. The Psalms are also put into 
sonnet form, making the body of the book, 
which contains also, in closing, the Lord’s 
Prayer. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


The Bible is studied in these days from 
every point. It' is a wonderful book, not 
only as a Divine revelation, but also as to 
its beauty, its richness, its treasures. Dr. 
Jesse Bowman Young has written of 
The Charms of the Bible. Others have 
written of the literary beauties of the 
Scriptures, and of their other attractions. 
Dr. Young goes over the ground anew, 
and by patient citations and by displaying 
in systematic order some of the features 
of the Book which are remarkable reveals 
its excellences and its charm. It is a Book 
not for any one generation, but for all 
times and for all people. There is a charm 
in its structure, the arrangement of its 
contents. The Letter to Philemon is con- 
sidered as an instance of great interest in 
its purpose and its many sidelights. There 
is charm in the manifoldness of the Scrip- 
tures, the variety of aim, authorship and 
environment. The literary traits of the 


Bible are considered, the sublimity of many 
passages in it, its human tenderness, its 
pathos, its symbolism. The poetry of the 
Bible has many charms. Its biographies 
are full of power and beauty. The author 
points out also its grip on the conscience, 
its promises, its pictures of home life, 
etc. Altogether, the book is instructive and 
interesting. (Eaton & Mains.) 


The study of the history of Christianity 
is valuable in many ways. For one thing, 
every intelligent Christian wants to know 
as a matter of common knowledge how 
Christianity has advanced from its first 
beginning. Then, there is in the story of 
Christianity an immense confirmation of 
belief in its Divine origin and power. One 
cannot read the wonderful stcry of the 
way the Church has advanced and the re- 
sults of its spread among the nations, and 
doubt that its life has come from God. In 
The Development of Christianity, by Otto 
Pfleiderer, D. D., the author follows the 
evolutionistic method of thinking, which 
may not commend itself to ail readers. 
The book is in two parts—first, “The 
Development of Christianity to the Refor- 
mation”; second, “The Development of 
Christianity Since the Reformation.” 
(B. W. Huebsch. ) 


* *x* * 


Alexander Duff was not only one of the 
pioneers in missionary work, but he was 
also a wonderful man. Memories still 
exist in America of a visit from this 
famous missionary in 1854, when he spoke 
at a missionary conference in New York 
City, when the reporter was so carried 
away that no record was made of the tor- 
rent of eloquence with which the address 
closed. Mr. Robert E. Speer last winter 
delivered in Scotland a course of six lec- 
tures on the Duff foundation, entitled, 
Christianity and the Nations, which made 
a deep impression on those who heard 
them. The titles of the lectures are, “The 
Missionary Duty and Motives,” “The Mis- 
sionary Aim and Methods,” “Missions and 
the Native Churches,” “Missions and Poli- 
tics,” “Christianity and the Non-Christian 
Religions,” and “The Relation of Missions 
to the Unity of the Church and the Unity 
of the World.” (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 
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Recent Volumes of Literary Criticism 
Reviewed by George Edward Roth 


HE Promenades of an Impres- 
sionist* is a most happy title 
for this brilliant review of 
modern art and artists in the 
personal vein peculiar to 

Mr. Huneker. In fifteen rambles, he 
charms us over the byways of “Impres- 
sionism,” through the lanes of “Etchings 
in Black and White,” into selected 
“European Art Galleries,” and out again 
on the broad field of general literary and 
art discussion. Like Camille Mauclair, 
Mr. Huneker has an astonishing fund 
of detail and anecdote, with profound 
sympathetic insight into the arts of design, 
literature and music. His appreciation of 
artists so divetse in temperament as 
Monticelli, Goya, Meryon and Botticelli is 
illuminated by the most penetrating analy- 
sis in terms common to these related arts. 
“Monticelli painted music” is a phrase 
which lingers in the memory, not so much 
because it is picturesquely epigrammatic 
as because it so aptly defines the lyric 
expression of the canvases which describe 
the carnival of life. 

It is certainly true that criticism more 
and more must rest on a sound conviction 
of the identity of the arts, which was the 
theory of Richard Wagner and the belief 
of Walter Pater. As Mr. Huneker points 
out, however, unusual figures from the 
related arts do not find too ready accept- 
ance, and no one has so far ventured to 





*PROMENADES OF AN IMPRESSIONIST. By 


James Huneker. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


speak of an “etched sonnet” or a “slow 
landscape.” “People who hear paintings, 
see music, enjoy odorous poems, taste 
symphonies, and write perfumes, are now 
classed by the omnipotent psychical police 
as decadents, though such notions are as 
old as literature.” 

Mr. Huneker follows Mauclair in 
ascribing the origin of the word ”impres- 
sionism”’ to Claude Monet, whom he terms 
the greatest landscape and marine painter 
of the second half of the last century, add- 
ing the significant remark, “perhaps time 
may alter this limit clause.” In 1874, 
Monet exhibited a water piece on the 
Boulevard des Capucines entitled, “Im- 
pression: Soleil Levant.” The phrase was 
at once taken up, at first in derision of 
the method, and later in designation of 
the school. This judgment is particularly 
interesting, as Edouard Manet, James M. 
Whistler and several other artists are fre- 
quently given credit for inventing the 
name, as well as initiating the movement. 

As for the meaning of the term, even 
the facile pen of Mr. Huneker finds diffi- 
culty in giving exactness of definition to 
a method which has been so persistently 
misunderstood and so falsely interpreted. 
At best he can say: “Impressionism is only 
a new technique, a new method of execu- 
tion—we say new, though that is not ex- 
actly the case. The home of impressionism 
is the East; it may be found in the vivid 
patterns woven in Persia or in old Japan. 
In its latest avatar it is the expression of 
contemporaneous reality.” He adds to 
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this two pages from Mauclair’s L’]mpres- 
sionisme in explanation of the color values 
in the new method, leaving the layman who 
is uninitiated in the scientific nomencla- 
ture of the subject as bewildered as when 
he began. We have not found anywhere 
a satisfying explanation of impressionism, 
and we risk a cataloging with fools and 
children who crave formulas in wishing 
that Mr. Huneker had kept in mind the 
subject title of this chapter and addressed 
himself to an audience possessed of 
only a fractional part of his information 
and experience. “Impressionists: Monet, 
Renoir, Manet” is the proper title of the 
chapter. 

One of the most interesting reviews of 
the volume is that containing an appre- 
ciation of Jean Antoine Watteau—the 
consumptive genius, the painter of lyric 
wood life, the lover of the open road, the 
spurner of money and honors, the silent 
man, loved by many, but friend to few. 
The author cites Mauclair’s explanation 
of Watteau’s genius: like the rich bro- 
cades of Chopin’s harmonies, the exquisite 
pictures of Keats, the youthful joy in 
far-away countries of Stevenson, Wat- 
teau’s canvases, with their delicate wood 
creatures and the lovely light of a country 
west of the sun and east of the moon, indi- 
cate a spirit confined and feverish, seek- 
ing a realm where it could bathe forever 
in peace and solace. 

The chapter on Rodin is noteworthy ; 
that on Gauguin, less sympathetic in treat- 
ment and inferior in style; and again, in 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the author compresses 
a singular wealth of sympathetic critical 
detail within marvelously small space. 
The chapter on “Literature and Art” will 
be read for what it reveals of Mr. 
Huneker’s own personality. The impres- 
sion will be that of a critic bold, indi- 
vidual, almost defiant, certainly one who 
scorns in this instance to apologize for 
lack of serious intention to consider critics 
eternally arraigned before the. world as 
broken-down geniuses. He waives a hear- 
ing with the good-humored German who 
exclaimed, “Even if I am nothing else, I 
am at least a contemporary.” 

Gauguin’s dictum that in art there are 
only revolutionists and plagiarists is sug- 
gested by this volume. Mr. Huneker has 
a taste for revolutionists. A previous 


volume, /conoclasts, had to do with revo- 
lutionists in drama; this volume has to 
do chiefly with iconoclasts in painting and 
sculpture. And it is meat for men, not 
milk for babes. Such promenades create 
red blood. 

At the Library Table* is a booklover’s 
random confessions—also a random book- 
lover’s confessions. He acknowledges his 
weakness for first editions, rare prints, 
musty tomes and valued autographs. His 
anecdotes run the gamut of the Dofob’s 
scale, illuminating, diverting and pointed 
with a moral. To explain Dofob—the 
author refers us to a bookman’s club in 
Chicago called the Dofobs, the signifi- 
cance of which title is gleaned from a 
reading of the first three letters. Mr. 
Joline is an unabashed, hale and hearty 
Dofob. We congratulate him from the 
lower rungs of the ladder. He has made 
very real the quaint pleasures of the climb, 
and has furnished a guide in this human 
document to be read after dinner, before 
an open fire, with the feet on the fender. 

The sweetness of reminiscence and the 
half-light of academic study are distin- 
guishing characteristics of Professor 
Woodberry’s latest volume of eight essays 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, of 
Boston, 1906. In his mood of reminis- 
cence he treads once more the burning 
sands below the pyramids and hears a 
modern counterpart of the Dionysiac 
chant in the song of Egyptian workmen, 
or he wanders over Sicilian ways in an- 
ticipation of friendly converse with the 
shades of Empedocles and Lucretius. For 
this mood is contributory to the study of 
the moment: What are the fundamental 
traits of poetry? What is inspiration? 

Six men of letters are selected as repre- 
sentative types of rhythmic revelers made 
mad by the gods. For England, Marlowe, 
Byron and Gray are chosen; Caméens for 
Portugal; Tasso for Italy, and Lucretius 
for the Latin. Our greatest surprise was 
naturally in the choice of Gray, the un- 
emotional and pedantic. But the author 
very pleasantly explains that his purpose 
is to show the universal quality of the 
emotional element in even second and 


*At THE Liprary TABLE. By Adrian Hoff- 
man Joline. Richard G. Badger. 

+THE INSPIRATION OF Pogetry. By George 
Edward Woodberry. The Macmillan Company. 
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third rate poetry which so often endures 
as classic verse, like Gray’s Elegy. Also 
he gently recalls to his American reader, 
that this western democracy has yet pro- 
duced no poet superior to Gray. Treason 
and heresy—let the advocatus poetarum 
decide. 

This leads us to admit some truth in the 
ironic retort of foreign critics, “You have 
no great writers, because you are always 
looking for them.” But the truth remains 
that America is not yet emotionally sin- 
cere, self-controlled and self-cultured. Up 
to the present time, Emerson’s prayer has 
only been faintly heard: “O celestial Bac- 
chus! drive them mad,—this multitude of 
vagabonds, hungry for eloquence, hungry 
for poetry, starving for symbols,—perish- 
ing with the false wine of alcohol, of poli- 
tics, or of money.” 

Name six leading American novelists ?* 
Of course the task is much more difficult 
than to select a “five-foot shelf” or to 
name the one hundred best books. I am 
certain to disagree with my dearest friend 
in choice of favorites—or, to abide by 
scholastic rules, in choice of “accepted 
names.” In this spirit of mutual con- 
cession, I opened the present volume and 
challenged the propriety of the first word 
of the title if it were intended to convey 
the idea of exclusion. Cooper, Hawthorne 
and Bret Harte find ready acceptance, but 
Charles Brockden Brown, William Gil- 
more Simms and even Harriet Beecher 
Stowe bear a relation to the subject title 
such as Upton Sinclair’s Jungle would 
bear to a one-foot shelf of the best Amer- 
ican prose fiction. 

The merit of the present work is evi- 
dent, however. An exhaustive scholarly 
treatment of his subjects, combined with a 
clear and forceful style, makes the volume 
invaluable as a guide and much pleasanter 
reading than the labored preface would 
indicate. In return for the mass of data 
which he has brought together in a single 
book, we forgive the writer the ambiguous 
reference to F. Marion Crawford's recent 
death as prohibiting inclusion of that 
writer in the present volume, and infer 
that because no definitive life of Howells 
and James may yet be written, they also 
are ruled out. 





*LEADING AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 
Erskine. Henry Holt & Co. 


By John 


A remarkably sympathetic inquiry into 
the mind and art of Walt Whitman ap- 
pears in this new volume by Mr. Noyes.* 
The quiet treatment, the restrained style 
and the breadth of interpretation shown in 
the inquiry easily place the work foremost 
among the studies of the “bearded, sun- 
burnt, gray-neck’d” poet of democracy 
and individuality. 

A convincing brief is presented for 
Whitman as a consummate craftsman. 
Notebooks, corrected manuscripts, out- 
lines of poems, are brought forward to 
prove that much of the poet’s work was 
far from being artlessly and accidentally 
produced or the result of impatience. 
Whitman puts himself on record as culti- 
vating the unusual because it was inevi- 
table and not because he wished to be 
queer or foreign: “No ornament, especially 
no ornamental adjectives, unless they have 
come molten hot, and imperiously prove 
themselves. No ornamental similes at all 
—not one: perfect transparent clearness, 
sanity and health are wanted—that is the 
divine style—O if it can be attained—” 

The author admits that Whitman does 
not always rank with Millet in using his 
art “to make the trivial serve for the ex- 
pression of the sublime,” but often falls 
into the ridiculous. Nevertheless, the 
writer points out, the power of soul trans- 
fuses much of his art into dynamic beauty 
—not static, like the perfect beauty of 
Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” “I read 
the Ode and find it beautiful: I read it 
again and find it just as beautiful, but not 
more so: it is complete,—here, now, once, 
and for all time. The very perfection of 
it is its limitation. I read Whitman, and 
he seems to me wonderful; I read him 
again, and he seems more wonderful, ever 
more and more wonderful, disclosing new 
wonder and beauty without end.” 

Mr. Noyes has produced a little classic 
among Appreciations. Its sanity and sin- 
cerity, as well as its perfect form, make it 
one of the notable additions to the critical 
literature of the present year. 

The Mystery of Hamlet} commends it- 
self to the general reader who attacks the 
more difficult problems of Shakespeare for 





*An APPROACH TO Watt WHITMAN. By 
Carleton Noyes. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+THe Mystery or Hamer. By Robert Rus- 
sell Benedict. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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the first time. The author performs a real 
service in arranging the details of scholarly 
opinion in an orderly and attractive man- 


ner. There-is nothing new, except a new 
order of emphasis on the various explana- 
tions of Hamlet’s mind. 


Other Interesting Volumes 
Biography, Travel, Political Economy 


The Nine Days’ Queen* 


There are few more fascinating tales in’ 


English history than that of Lady Jane 
Grey, and certainly there is no more tragic 
story. The main facts are well known; 
the purpose of the present volume is to 
give to these facts their proper historical 
perspective, and to set them forth in the 
midst of their correct historical environ- 
ment. After which it is but natural to 
draw certain conclusions as regards the 
political policies involved, since those poli- 
cies had a most important effect upon the 
reigns of Mary Tudor and Elizabeth. 

Mr. Davey devotes his opening chapters 
to a rather elaborate study of the ancestors 
and immediate family of Jane Grey, mak- 
ing clear the basis for that claim to the 
succession which afterward brought about 
her doom. In these chapters, too, are 
taken up the education and character of 
the beautiful and accomplished Jane, set- 
ting forth her connection with the life of 
the court of Henry VIII, her wardship to 
Henry’s last wife, Katharine Parr, and 
going on into the details of the death of 
“King Hal,” the political situation that 
made difficulties in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI, and the conspiracies that resulted 
in the proclaiming of Jane Grey Queen 
of England when the death of Edward 
brought Mary, the daughter of King 
Henry’s first wife, to the throne. 

The most colorful chapter in the narra- 
tive is, naturally, that which describes’ the 
nine days’ reign of the Lady Jane, when 
Jane was brought with great ceremony and 
pomp to the Tower, there to wield, against 
her will, the scepter which her father-in- 
law coveted. It ended, of course, when 
she placed her head on the executioner’s 
block, and in calm and stately fashion 
welcomed death. History cannot match 
the tale with any other of a fine and noble 


woman laid on the altar of sacrifice for the 
sake of the political ambition of others. 

The author has made a careful investi- 
gation of a great many records, and his 
book is big with significant facts. He has 
not aimed at a dramatic narrative, nor has 
he sought to give his theme a popular 
treatment. The book is for the student, 
and its authority is vouched for by the 
very interesting introduction prepared by 
Major Martin Hume. Major Hume is a 
recognized scholar in the field of English 
historical research, and his own studies of 
the times of Henry VIII and Elizabeth are 
among the most important works now 
being used in connection with these 
periods. 

Mr. Davey has sought to present the 
human side of the story, as well as the 
political, and it is this more personal study 
of the character of Jane Grey that will 
make an especial appeal to the more gen- 
eral reader, and will, in certain ways, sup- 
plement other authoritative works on the 
same portion of English history. 


Labor in Europe and America* 


We have read so much of Socialism 
and other mass movements in Europe that 
Mr. Gompers’ skilled observations of labor 
conditions are really refreshing. It was 
during his recent tour abroad as special 
representative to certain trades-union con- 
gresses that these observations were made 
and noted. They cover a wide range, 
geographically and otherwise. They begin 
with the “underworld of an ocean steamer” 
and run through Great Britain and the 
continent, picturing conditions of worka- 
day life in the open and behind the scenes. 

Not a few of Mr. Gompers’ reports will 
find easy confirmation at the hand of every 











*Tue Ning Days’ Queen. By Richard Davey. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


*L.azor IN Europe AND America. By Samuel 
Gompers. Harper & Brothers. 
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American tourist, while some statements 
will occasion surprise. The decline, for 
instance, in.theoretical Socialism in favor 
of a more concrete zeal for reform in 
immediate essentials, is noteworthy and 
significant. That general conditions of 
living are improving is evident. The war 
against war is on, and the fight will be 
fought to a finish. The day is coming 
when rulers and “classes” cannot compel 
the “masses” to kill each other. Hours 
are diminished, safety is increased, and 
alcoholic drinking is losing its sway. 

It is interesting to hear the president of 
the American Federation of Labor groan 
over the debasing tipping nuisance. He 
describes it well, as many a traveler may, 
but from his expert vantage ground he 
assures us that the “system” is becoming 
more and more abhorrent to those who 
stand for it as recipients. But Mr. Gom- 
pers knows where to probe for the root 
of the rapid growth of the fee system. A 
Swiss citizen showed it when he said, 
“You Americans, with your dirty dollars, 
are ruining my country.” 

There is no little humor in some of the 
situations of travel, as for instance the 
difficulty of getting a drink of plain water. 
On this Mr. Gompers is eloquent, as also 
on the difficulty of getting pure air to sleep 
in or to ride in, the ludicrous discomforts 
of the railway, the degeneracy of the 
theater and the show-house, and the ab- 
sence of facilities for bathing and washing. 

Mr. Gompers has written a sane, read- 
able book, not alone for the student of 
economics and labor questions, but for 
every intelligent reader. An Englishman 
by birth, he glories in American progress 
and opportunity for all. Common com- 
forts here are just beginning to be in- 
vented as new ideas in Europe—some- 
times the Socialists imagining them to be 
the fruit of Socialistic thought and enter- 
prise! One thing is clear: the American 
who reads this book before touring Europe 
will not be deceived into thinking that 
some things abroad are better than they 
are. Th- ‘pk does not cover all interests 
by any means, but within its scope it calls 
a spade a spade, while it also glories in 
the good. 


PaTtTrEeRsSOoN DuBors. 


The Relations of the United States 

and Spain* 

In a volume of nearly six hundred pages 
Rear-Admiral Chadwick, U. S. N., dis- 
cusses the diplomatic relations of the 
United States and Spain from the estab- 
lishment of the American government 
down to the war of 1898. It is almost 
needless to say that the book is the best 
and most comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject so far published. Every page shows 
with what care Admiral Chadwick has 
followed the various diplomatic relations 
through all the windings of more than a 
century. The subject is conceived in its 
broadest aspect. The popular idea that the 
war with Spain was caused by the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, coming as a culmination 
of a series of misunderstandings between 
the American and Spanish governments 
over the insurrection in Cuba, is shown 
by our author to be merely the superficial 
view of thpse who have not looked deeper 
into history. Like every modern war, our 
Spanish conflict had its root in circum- 
stances remote in time and of a complexity 
requiring exhaustive study- if we would 
grasp the subject in detail and with respect 
to its significance in the history of two 
great peoples. As this book shows, the 
seeds of the Spanish-American conflict 
were laid in the treaty of 1763, which 
ended the struggle of France and England 
for the possession of America. , From that 
time onward, Spain and North America 
began to draw toward the line of inter- 
national antagonism from which the only 
possible escape is war. 

Admiral Chadwick has not only taken 
the philosophic view of his subject, but 
he has displayed the true historian’s sense 
of the unity of history when he lays down 
the proposition that the war with Spain 
really ended a race antipathy which had 
been growing for three centuries. The 
events of 1898 decided that the Anglo- 
Saxon was supreme in the western world. 
The people who spoke a Latin tongue, but 
whose racial roots were to be found in 
the ancient Iberians mingled with various 
Afro-Semitic strains and influences, went 








*THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Spain. Diplomacy. By French Ensor Chad- 
wick. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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down before the more prosaic Anglo- 
Saxon, careless of precedent, forgetful of 
or disdaining the past. Conceived as a race 
struggle, the whole subject of Spanish- 
American relations wears a new aspect and 
takes on a fresh interest. In this light the 
acquisition of Louisana, the events which 
led to the cession of Florida, the contro- 
versy over Cuba, all are found to have a 
deeper meaning than we suspected. The 
reader who takes up this volume will find 
his interest growing as he peruses the sev- 
eral chapters, with their wealth of material 
in orderly arrangement and presented in 
lucid and vigorous language. Admiral 
Chadwick’s study will promptly take its 
place as a timely and important contribu- 
tion to our historical literature. 


Yorkshire* 


The motor has become the popular 
vehicle for travel, hence so many records 
of journeys into out-of-the-way corners 
where transportation facilities of the ordi- 
nary kind are unavailable, and where only 
the motor can afford a comfortable mode 
of traveling. 

Yorkshire is a beautiful old English 
county, with its dales, its picturesque 
coast, its fine old ruins, mostly churches, 
and its central spectacle and interesting 
old city, York Minster—and the town that 
gives the Cathedral its setting. 

The narrative of the present volume 
begins, properly speaking, at Skipton, a 
quaint little town of “grey granite houses 
and slated roofs,” with a castle above a 
wide street, and an ancient church marked 
by tombs of the great. From here the 
author motored on to Bolton Abbey, Foun- 
tains Abbey, both rare old ruins, thence to 
Bolton Castle, the Buttertubs Pass, Rich- 
mond, Whitby, a wonderfully charming 
relic of ancient days, with its queer little 
fishing village, its quaint people, and its 
great monument to Caedmon’s fame, one 
of England’s richest ecclesiastical ruins; 
from Whitby to Kirkdale, to Rievauld, 
and then to York, ancient of days, one- 
time Roman stronghold—York, with its 
queer, crooked streets, its overhanging 





*Moror Tours THROUGH YORKSHIRE. By Mrs. 
Rodolph Stawell. With photographs by R. de S. 
Stawell. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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houses, its great center of interest, the 
Cathedral. 

Mrs., Stawell has a pleasing mode of 
description, in no way elaborate, but evin- 
cing a mind well stocked with historic 
knowledge, now used to embellish the 
straightforward narrative of observations 
and notes made in the course of her trip. 

The book has a guidebook value in its 
maps, and in certain motor notes supplied 
by the author. The illustrations are all 
from new photographs, and are splendidly 
printed. They are many and beautiful. 


A History of the People of the 
United States* 


Professor McMaster’s seventh volume 
exhibits the same degree of thorough prep- 
aration and careful research which are 
marked characteristics of its predecessors. 
The decade 1841-1850 witnessed a series 
of events which give unusual interest to 
the narrative of the historian. The volume 
under notice combines the varied and mul- 
titudinous facts of the period in an orderly 
array and with a fine sense of proportion. 
The larger facts, such as the decline of 
the Whig party, the bankruptcy of the 
States, the tariff issue, the war with Mex- 
ico, the annexation of Texas, the Oregon 
dispute, the development of the Far West, 
are treated at length and with such clear- 
ness that the ordinary reader will quickly 
grasp the trend of national affairs during 
the decade. Perhaps the sections of Pro- 
fessor McMaster’s book that will attract 
the widest attention are those which detail 
the life of the people. The America de- 
scribed in these pages has vanished, and 
hence we are interested in knowing how 
the great cities appeared to the men of the 
forties; how our grandfathers traveled in 
cumbrous and slow conveyances; what 
they thought of suffrage and slavery ; what 
authors flourished and what books had the 
largest circulation. These and scores of 
topics equally as interesting are touched 
upon by Professor McMaster, whose ex- 
tensive researches reveal many curious 
facts. For a long time to come this his- 
tory will be an authority and»sindispensable 
guide to both student and general reader. 





*A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
States. By John Bach McMaster. Volume 
VII. 1841-1850. D. Appleton & Co. 
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Henry Clay* 

The fact that the material for this book 
was gathered and the work begun by a 
grandson of Henry Clay gives additional 
interest to this well-made and in many 
ways adequate biography. Due credit 
must also be given Dr. Oberholtzer, who 
completed the volume with the assistance 
of Mrs. Clay. It is not pretended that 
many new sources of information have 
been opened up, for numerous letters and 
papers of Clay were carelessly destroyed 
when Ashland, the Clay residence, was 
purchased by the State of Kentucky. 
However, the review of the “Great Com- 
moner’s” life here presented will be found 
trustworthy and marked with impartiality 
as well as generous enthusiasm. While the 
book is necessarily full of details of Clay’s 
long and arduous political career, the per- 
sonal side of the man is well represented 
in careful pen pictures, and many anec- 
dotes are preserved to show how keen was 
his mind in dissecting an opponent’s argu- 
ment, and how quick his ready wit in 
replying to some sudden question. 

Henry Clay was self-educated ; he lacked 
the classical knowledge of men like Web- 
ster and Adams, but, as his biographer 
remarks, “in the ability to understand 
human character and address the common 
sense he had no superior.” Charles Dick- 
ens found him a “perfectly enchanting and 
irresistible man,” and he will ever remain 
the ideal of .the old-fashioned, courtly 
American statesman of ante-bellum days. 


A Woman’s Impressionst 


The opportunities afforded an American 
school teacher, whose experience extends 
over some six or eight years, to make up 
a most readable volume were evidently 
taken careful advantage of by the author, 
who tells of her voyage from San Fran- 
cisco, the agreeable and unexpected stay at 
Honolulu, the arrival at Manila, and then 
the beginning of a series of amusing, 
instructive and suggestive descriptions, 
incidents, accidents, trips, analyses of char- 
acter and customs and foibles of our new, 





*Henry Cray. By his grandson, Thomas 
Hart Clay. Completed by Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer. American Crisis Biographies. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

+A WomaAn’s IMPRESSIONS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
By Mary H. Fee. A. C, McClurg & Co. 


dark, original and by no means stupid little 
brothers and sisters of the Orient. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
that about the manners and social position 
of Filipino girls, the sentimental boy 
lovers, love-making by proxy, how the 
courtship is usually performed, the prema- 
ture adolescence of the youth, the girl who 
coquettes but does not flirt, and the pro- 
gressive changes which are taking place, 
modifying all the conditions of marriage. 
Another chapter takes up weddings in 
town and country, and the differences be- 
tween the aristocracy and the poor. 

Not the least interesting is the descrip- 
tion of sickness, death, and the funeral. 
In all, very incongruous and entertaining 
bits appear, as for instance: “The local 
bands play solely by ear and make the 
most of whatever music they hear sung or 
whistled on the streets, with the result that 
strangely inappropriate selections are used 
on these occasions.” 

At the funeral of a child that she 
attended the band was playing “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night,” and a friend to whom she related 
this fact declared that the first one he ever 
saw was cheered by the sympathetic tune, 
“T Don’t Care If You Never Come Back!” 

A hundred other topics, like dancing, 
cock-fighting, gambling, the “tragedy of 
the dovecote,” and other amusements, are 
treated felicitously and make up a volume 
of intimate daily study of a place and 
people that we all must find of interest, 
since they “belong to the family.” 


The Passion Play of Oberammergau* 


Mr. Montrose J. Moses has made a 
complete and scholarly translation of the 
text of the Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau. The original, in German, is that 
in use during the summer months of 1910, 
in the little village on the Ammer; and by 
way of introduction to the text of the play 
Mr. Moses has prepared a reliable history 
of the religious play in Europe as it has 
affected the origin and growth of the Ober- 
ammergau spectacle, and has written a 


*Tue Passion Pray oF OBERAMMERGAU. 
Translated from the German text by Montrose 
J. Moses. Duffield & Co. 

OBERAMMERGAU AND THE Passion Pray. By 
E. Hermitage Day. The Young Churchman 
Company. 
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clear and appreciative comment upon the 
village and people of the village, who are 
otherwise the actors in the play. The 
casts for 1890 and 1900 are given, as well 
as that for 1910, and a complete bibliogra- 
phy in the back of the book lists a number 
of important works descriptive and critical 
of the Passion Play and its near relatives 
in religious drama. 

The actual text of the play is divided 
into scenes, with explanatory notes as 
headlines. One could follow the action of 
the play closely with this translation were 
one present at the production; for readers 
at home, the book is one of real and inter- 
esting information, and many will be sur- 
prised at the beauty of the lines, and at 
the wonderful character studies worked 
out through the play. The volume has a 
permanent value and belongs with the 
books that shall for all time remain illumi- 
native of one of the most wonderful 
phases of the history of the religious 
drama and of one of the most remarkable 
studies in workable, everyday Christianity. 

Dr. Day, an English clergyman, has pre- 
pared a small pocket handbook and guide 
that will be eminently useful to the visitor 
to Oberammergau during the presentation 
of the Passion Play. The book gives a 
brief history of the play; describes Ober- 
ammergau as a village; and analyzes the 
principal parts of the play itself, with a 
synopsis that takes up each scene and the 
facts concerning the presentation. A final 
chapter provides brief notes on the music, 
with a list of books, the dates of produc- 
tion, and the cast for 1910. Some twenty- 
four illustrations from photographs add a 
great deal to the interest of the little 
volume. 


The Southern South* 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart is one 
of the clear-minded men of this generation. 
Although at the head of the department of 
history at Harvard, he is not in the least 
insular nor sectional. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania, of Ohio parents, his career has been 
national in its scope. His own additions 
to American history are of the first im- 
portance, and his editing of the colossal 
work so well known has placed him in the 





*Tue SouTHERN SoutH. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. D. Appleton & Co. 


front rank. It is for this reason that his 
new work, with its singular but appropriate 
title, The Southern South, is of more than 
usual importance. It is not wholly aca- 
demic. Twenty years of travel and investi- 
gation in the South have given him a right 
to speak with authority. In saying that 
this is the most significant work yet pub- 
lished on the subject, it is not forgotten 
how many men have written on some phase 
of it. But here, for the first time, we have 
an impartial investigation, a conservative 
statement and calm opinion, from a man 
who writes with sympathy and knowledge, 
who wishes to do exact justice. Within 
human limitations, he has succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

It is not an extensive work. In less than 
four hundred pages the author reviews the 
situation from almost every viewpoint. He 
is not seeking to prove anything except as 
the facts speak for themselves. The prin- 
cipal themes, of course, are industrial and 
social conditions in the South and the race 
problem. He appeals to history, to statis- 
tics, to living and dead writers, and to 
human reason, in a dispassionate manner. 
Only now and then does he become sar- 
castic or bitter, and this where occasion 
demands, though he is always careful at 
the same time to point out that similar in- 
stances may be found in the North, but 
in the latter section the attitude of the 
public mind is essentially different from 
what it is in the South. 

The author concludes that the race ques- 
tion can never be settled by transporting 
the negroes, by segregating them, or by 
social equality and amalgamation. He ad- 
mits the inferiority of the negro race as a 
race, in spite of the many individual exam- 
ples of great ability shown by full-blooded 
negroes, as well as by mulattoes. He con- 
cludes, as do most competent commenta- 
tors, that the negroes will remain in the 
South and that there must be some sort of 
adjustment between the two races. He 
thinks that education of the proper sort 
will help the negroes, though he does not 
expect them to reach the general intellec- 
tual level of the whites. He does think 
that sympathy must be the prime factor in 
maintaining a modus vivendi, which is 
essential unless the negroes are to be re- 
duced to peonage or a servile war is to 
follow. 
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While he is a friend of and sympathizes 
with all the leading negroes who are trying 
to uplift the race, it is evident that he 
thinks for the moment that the Booker 
Washington plan is the best. The negro 
and cotton are inseparable. The South 
cannot raise its crop without negro labor. 
It has tried to get foreigners and has 
failed. Foreigners will not put up with 
conditions as they exist there. But, he 
argues, if the negro must “make the cot- 
ton,” he must be taught to do it more effi- 
ciently. .At present the average of the 
whole South is not much more than a third 
of a bale to the acre, although that amount 
could be doubled if there was a larger use 
of fertilizer and more intelligently directed 
industry. 

There is a prevalent notion in the South 
that it is best for the whites to keep the 
negroes in a sort of bondage by chaining 
them to the soil through debt and by a lot 
of 8tatutes which make it difficult for the 
negro to change his field of labor. The 
author shows how this is uneconomic. The 
South is boasting of its newl) acquired 
wealth; but while it is true that it has 
forged ahead marvelously in the last ten 
years, every other section has done twice 
or three times as well. The South’s boast 
of being the richest section of the country 
is disproved by statistics which are unde- 
niable. The author urges that the South 
as a whole will never reach its proper plane 
of prosperity until that prosperily is shared 
by those who till the,soil. In the West it 
is the prosperity of the farmer that makes 
the section rich. In the East it is the 
prosperity of the wage earners in the towns 
and cities. Wealth comes from the soil; 
and unless those who till reap rewards, the 
middlemen, retailers and wholesalers, will 
have much less of their share. 

The admirable temper of this book is 
what appeals to the reader. In a sense, it 
is much the same argument, put forth sixty 
years ago in The Impending Crisis by 
Hinton Rowan Helper, of North Carolina, 
which set the South aflame. That was one 
of the most intemperate of -books, and the 
worst of it was that the facts it contained, 
based on the census of 1850, compiled by 
a Southern Director of the Census, could 
not be denied. Professor Hart admits that 
the problems of the South are many and 
difficult and that the South should settle 


them, as it stoutly demands. His complaint 
is that the South is not settling them ex- 
cept as it is settling some of them wrong. 
No more admirable book has been written 
on the subject ; and if the South is willing, 
it may learn from its pages how many of 
its dreaded evils may be avoided and how 
present conditions may slowly but surely 
improve. 
JosePH M. Rocers. 


The Science of Getting Rich* 


Every one who does not believe in pre- 
destination will agree with the author of 
this original little volume when he declares 
that man cannot live fully without good 
food, comfortable clothing and warm 
shelter, and that really to live fully he 
must also have books and time to study 
them, travel, intellectual recreations, 
sports, and, in fact, whatever this world 
can provide. To obtain all this, money is 
essential. It is God’s design to have His 
children live fully and enjoy to the utmost, 
because that is His mode of expression 
and His enjoyment. It is therefore our 
duty to be rich, and Mr. Wattles says we 
can be rich, each one of us, if we will only 
live life and do things in a certain way. 
He claims that man can create riches, or 
whatever he wants, out of the all-pervading 
and surrounding “thought-atmosphere,” 
by impressing upon it the idea of what 
he desires. He must make a clean-cut and 
perfect image in his own mind of what he 
wants, and then in a certain way impress it 
upon the “one substance,” out of which 
will come in material form the very thing 
desired. Of course, he does not mean that 
it will grow right out of the air, before 
your eyes ; but that the strong desire, faith, 
purpose, will, carried out in a certain way, 
will cause invisible forces to set to work 
to produce the idea in a material form, 
and cause things, people, laws and natural 
forces to join together to make one rich 
in the very way one desires. But all this 
must be done after a particular fashion, 
and Mr. Wattles has found out the 
fashion. He now tells you just how to 
do it. Plain and simple directions of how 
to create riches instead of competing for 





*TuHe Scrence oF Gettinc Ricw. By W. D. 
Wattles. Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. 
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them are many times repeated, so that a 
“wayfaring man” could not iail of the 
right path. The secret of this power is 
explained most carefully, and we do not 
propose to reveal it, since it is so cleverly 
stated by the author. But although the 
idea is just out, and of course cannot have 
been tried by any one to any extent as 
yet, it certainly is an alluring suggestion, 
full of fascinating appeals to persons who 
believe in the higher powers of the mind, 
and there will no doubt be many students 
who will try to study and follow out the 
“certain way.” 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Famous Blue-Stockings* 


The eighteenth century in England 
knew a number of fascinating and intel- 
lectual women. In France, such women 
as Julie de L’Espinasse and Madame 
Geoffrin became the forerunners of Mrs. 
Montagu, Mrs. Delany, Mrs _ Thrale, 
Madame d’Arblay (Fanny Burney) and 
Hannah More in England. 

In the volume under consideration Miss 
Wheeler makes a study of these various 
English ‘‘blue-stockings,” beginning with 
chapters devoted to the origin of the term 
and to the circumstances that produced 
those to whom it might be applied. follow- 
ing up these introductory essays with more 
detailed biographical comments devoted 
to the various individuals who exemplified 
the term in question. 

One of the chief values of the volume 
lies in the way in which the author con- 
nects the careers of the famous women in 
question, a connection made through a 
recital of such episodes as Fanny Burney’s 
visit to Streatham Park to see the Thrales ; 
the fact of the affection that existed be- 
tween Mrs. Vesey and Hannah More; and 
the points of contact that brought Mrs. De- 
lany and Mrs. Montagu together. 

Also. in the separate studies devoted to 
the different exponents of the “blue-stock- 
ing” type, the author makes illuminating 
comparisons. For instance: 


Mrs. Montagu, fragile in build, nervous in 
temperament, was spurred to mental activity 
partly by restlessness, partly by ambition; Mrs. 
Thrale, “short, plump and brisk,” as Boswell de- 
scribes her, more robust in health, more philo- 


*Famous Btve-Strockincs. By Ethel Rolt 
Wheeler. John Lane Company. 


sophical in disposition, was lively through sheer 
exuberance of spirits. 


And again: 


Mrs. Thrale never absorbed the whole con- 
versation, as Mrs. Montagu sometimes did; nor 
sank her personality in order to draw out others, 
which was the opposite extreme sometimes 
practiced by Mrs. Vesey. Mrs. Montagu’s guests 
came to hear her talk; Mrs. Vesey’s guests came 
to talk themselves; Mrs. Thrale’s guests came to 
talk to Mrs. Thrale. Mrs. Vesey’s parties were, 
therefore, the most enjoyable; Mrs. Thrale’s, the 
liveliest; Mrs. Montagu’s, the most intellectual 


Miss Wheeler places her facts in an 
unmistakably eighteenth century atmos- 
phere. The people whose characteristics 
she describes are real. Dr. Johnson appears 
in his familiar guise, the faithful Boswell 
is here, and the shy creator of Evelina 
steps daintily over the pages. 

The “Blue-Stockings in Pictures” forms 
one chapter, recalling Reynolds’ and 
Hogarth’s portrayals of Mrs. Thrale and 
Mrs. Montagu and the famous cartoon of 
Rowlandson in which Mrs. Thrale appears 
in Vauxhall Gardens with Dr. Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

In summing up, Miss Wheeler writes: 


In the eighteenth century, quietly, unobtru- 
sively, women began to remove the barriers 
from the field of literature. The Blue-Stockings 
entered upon it almost in a body, taking pos- 
session of different ailotments; we have Fanny 
3urney’s Novels, Mrs. Chapone’s Letters, Mrs. 
Montagu’s Essay, Mrs. Carter’s Translation, 
Mrs. Thrale’s Anecdotes, and the multifarious 
prose and verse of Hannah More. 


At the same time, Miss Wheeler notes 
that the Blue-Stockings did not shirk their 
domestic and social obligations ; and though 
“they demonstrated their intellectual and 
philanthropic capacities,” they “made no 
open claim for equality, mental, moral or 
political.” Among them “the established 
order reigned supreme, the accepted 
decorum, the approved propriety.” Prob- 
ably, suggests the author, 


the Blue-Stocking movement owes its influence 
largely to its regard for convention. 

Because they did not by the least shadow 
transgress custom in their social relations, be- 
cause they conformed externally to the some- 
what narrow idea of woman in that age, the 
Blue-Stockings were allowed liberty to write 
and study and think much as they pleased. 


Students of eighteenth century life and 
letters will find this an interesting and 
profitable volume. 
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My Summer in London* 


Mr. Milne, author of this volume, is 
editor of the London “Book Monthly,” and 
is also literary editor of the London “Daily 
Chronicle.” In the latter capacity he 
comes into contact with most literary hap- 
penings and with many literary personages 
in the English metropolis. Until recently 
Mr. Milne lived in Streatham—the London 
suburb sacred to the memory of the 
Thrales and Dr. Johnson—but a year or 
so ago he moved his household back 
to London. His first summer spent in 
London gave the material for this book. 

The volume is composed of short essays, 
often in the form of anecdotes, and de- 
scribing the life of London as it is to be 
seen by one who moves in its midst from 
day to day. London has beauties of 
which the average tourist has no concep- 
tion: hours in St. James Park are full of 
inspiration; the color of humanity in 
Rotten Row contains a world of stimula- 
tion; odd visits to the Abbey provide re- 
freshing draughts for the wearied spirit; 
and unexpected encounters with men in 
the public eye make food for reflection 
that is at once ample and satisfying. Once 
Mr. Milne takes a longer excursion, and 
runs over to Quebec, writing thereon a 
most illuminating and entertaining chapter. 

Perhaps the best idea of the scope of the 
book can be obtained from a recital of 
some of the chapter headings: “At Church 
Parade,” “Paying Calls,” “Within Sound 
of Big Ben,” “Those Dear Americans,” 
“The Talk of the Town,” and “What 
London Reads.” 

Mr. Milne writes breezily, briskly. His 
style is invigorating—the style of a man 
who sees clearly and thinks deeply, but 
who has so much of the milk of human 
kindness in his heart that he describes 
everything he sees and brings to bear upon 
all expressions of his thought a smiling 
humor and a gentle sympathy that make 
his observations and anecdotes charming. 

It is to be hoped that many will find 
inspiration in a summer in London through 
the interpreting pages of this delightful 
book. 

There are numerous illustrations in the 
volume, made from unusually interesting 





*My SumMMER IN Lonpon. By James Milne. 
Werner Laurie, London. 


and beautiful 
W. J. Roberts. 


photographs taken by 


Types from City Streets* 


Mr. Hapgood starts in with an appar- 
ently paradoxical idea, which he strives to 
maintain throughout his book, that there 
is an aristocracy among criminals and all 
kinds of low types of humanity, quite as 
real as the aristocracy which is generally 
recognized as true. He says: 

The very lowest people, like the highest in the 
social scale, come very close to the facts of life. 
They are, through poverty, through toughness, 
through crime, brought up hard against the 
limit. They are uneducated and dirty, but they 
have the simplicity and directness which is the 
mark of the aristocrat. 


This idea of simple directness being the 
sign manual of a fine aristocracy he car- 
ries throughout the long list of descrip- 
tions of “low” people whom he designates 
as “types,” but who really appear to be 
unusually individual and different from 
their fellows, either by being preéminent 
in crime, or with idiosyncrasies which 
make them have just that “distinction,” 
which he feels in real aristocracy. He 
seems, in his vivid and graphic stories of 
the Bowery and its many environments, to 
do to the people he studies what many 
lovers of animals do to the horse, the dog 
or the cat. He endows them with ideals, 
emotions, tendencies, excuses, sentiments, 
longings, that are attributes only of su- 
perior, educated minds, and which do not 
belong to the types he portrays any more 
than spiritual comprehension or “intima- 
tions of immortality” belong to a dog. He 
sees pathos where the man he studies 
feels none; he sees tragedy where the 
woman he pictures is simply having a 
good time; he tells of wit, exquisite pre- 
cision of adaptation of language to situa- 
tion or occasion, but fails to give a few 
instances of exactly that simple and direct 
adaptation. However, if to know a hun- 
dred and one phases of character, among 
gorillas, blokes, spielers, bums, grafters, 
prize-fighters, moll-buzzers and habitués of 
“Bohemian” restaurants, theaters and 
dance halls, is to one’s taste, here is the 
ever-varied scene, presented in a sort of 
comedy guise reminding one of Balzac, 





*Types FROM City Streets. By Hutchins 
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modernized, and pervaded by a philosophy 
which seems to derive some intellectual 
pleasure from an unpleasant subject. The 
volume is illustrated with many crude 
drawings, seemingly made on the spot, of 
some incidents described. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Marion Harland’s Autobiography* . 


Our older men and women of letters 
seem to have been seized by an epidemic 
for the writing of autobiographies. Marion 
Harland follows Mrs. Sangster in natural 
sequence, and her story is full of the 
interest and charm of a woman who has 
lived long and well, has experienced much, 
and has come into contact with the best 
forces of American home life. 

Mrs. Terhune has not attempted a 
literary masterpiece. She writes simply 
and engagingly, without fuss and without 
frills. She tells of her life as a child in 
the South; of her girlhood days and her 
school life; of her love story and her sub- 
sequent marriage with Dr. Edward Payson 
Terhune. 

As a mere youngster, she saw Lafayette ; 
she knew much of the fierce tides of the 
gold fever; she lived through the Civil 
War, and experienced much of its horror; 
she has followed interestingly the political 
life of the Nation. 

She tells the story of her first literary 
effort, her first book, and from then on 
follows out her writing career, touching 
upon and quoting from letters from Long- 
fellow, Redpath, Grace Greenwood, and 
other literary well-wishers. 

Mrs. Terhune has had a complete and 
beautiful domestic life, and the episodes 
of her marriage and the birth of her chil- 
dren belong to the story of the American 
home and mother at their best. There 
are sorrows, of course, recorded in the 
story, but a sweet, womanly philosophy 
and a sublime faith reach out to heal the 
wounds that sorrow makes. 

Travel has added much to the wealth of 
Marion Harland’s reminiscences—that and 
her contact with important people. She 
has many anecdotes to give, and together 
they make a narrative full of value and 


interest. 


In 1906, Dr. and Mrs. Terhune cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary at 
their home in Pompton, New Jersey, and 
their children and grandchildren, among 
the first Christine Terhune Herrick and 
Albert Payson Terhune, were all present. 
It was a great occasion, a fitting crown to 
a life of service—service that has been 
rendered not alone in her own home circle, 
but in that far wider circle of humanity, 


among girls and women who have needed * 


the inspiration that only a great heart 
coupled with a broad experience and a 
ready pen can afford. 


The Gospel and the Modern Man* 

This is an earnest endeavor to restate 
the essentials of the Christian religion in 
the terms of modern thought and speech. 

The line of argument followed by the 
author is more or less familiar to those 
who are interested in constructive criti- 
cism. 

“Ts the Gospel of the New Testament 
‘the power of God unto salvation’ for the 
modern man?” ‘This is the important 
question with which the book deals. 

In trying to define the modern man, Dr. 
Mathews calls attention to the fact that 
there are fundamental differences between 
the New Testament times and modern 
times. The modern age is a scientific age, 
controlled by the conception of process in 
which the historical spirit is supreme. God 
is conceived of as immanent in this uni- 
versal process. The age is also filled with 
a sense of social solidarity and demands a 
scientific basis for truth. 

These ideals are transforming our in- 
herited world into the newer order which 
our children will inherit. The modern 
man is the man who is controlled by those 
forces that are making to-morrow. 

The message of the Gospel for this 
modern man is a message of salvation. In 
his life, as in the life of the New Testa- 
ment man, there are two warring forces, 
the one lusting back to the fleshpots of 
pleasure and the comforts of that imper- 
sonal life from which humanity has so 
valiantly struggled to be free; the other 
ever striving for self-expression in that 
increasingly supranatural spiritual life in 
which it has ever seen its goal. 





*Marion HarLanp’s AuToBioGRAPHY. Harper 
& Brothers. 


*THE GOSPEL AND THE Mopern Man. By 
Shailer Mathews. The Macmillan Company. 
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Salvation is the triumph of that higher 
life in the individual and in society. Our 
author undertakes to show that this mes- 
sage of Divine redemption can be accepted 
by the modern man as reasonable because 
of its accord with his own constructive 
thinking, and that it is a Divine dynamic 
making toward the perfection of person- 
ality and the social order. In developing 
this part of his argument, Dr. Mathews 


‘considers such subjects as “Jesus the 


Christ,” “The Love of the God of Law,” 
“The Forgiveness of Sins,” “The Deliver- 
ance from Death,” and “The Test of 
Life.” 

In the last two chapters he deals with 
“The New Life in Christ” and “The 
Power of the Social Gospel.” 

The conclusion reached is that the New 
Testament Gospel is “the power of God 
unto salvation” for the modern man. In 
the light of this fact the chief business of 


‘the preacher of the Gospel is not to urge 


men to be good, but to show them that by 
coming to and living with God they may 
become good. This life with God is 
regeneration, and all real reform springs 
from it. Mere reform can never replace it. 

This brief review cannot adequately 
convey the thoughtful and suggestive 
argument of this helpful book. Ministers 
need to recognize that they must be “all 
things to all men” if they are going to win 
some. This book will help them to know 
the man of to-day and how to approach 
him. 

Joun M. MacInnis. 


Along the Trail of the Friendly Years* 


Dr. Hatcher’s sympathetic and amazing 
story of John Jasper gave the public a 
tight to look for more from his cultured 
and delightful pen. Now, here are three 
hundred and fifty pages of reminiscence, 
some of it of no permanent value and of 
little interest outside of certain localities 
and attachments, and some of it unique in 
historical value. All the way through, 
however, there is an inspiring self-revela- 
tion of a rare personality, couched in 
engaging literary form, rising at times to 
a finished eloquence. 


To the educationist, Dr. Hatcher’s ac- 
count of his boyhood and early manhood, 
including his entry to the ministry, is full 
of unspoken suggestion. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a better illustration of the folly 
of attempting to bend the twig out of the 
trend of Nature’s decree. Dr. Hatcher’s 
individuality persisted in spite of dismal 
forecast and discouragement. Thank God 
for that! 

But the chapter which is worthy of 
being set apart as a little volume by itself 
—a contribution to the literature of the 
Civil War quite unmatched in pictorial 
splendor, with its vivid light shade, its 
richness of emotive coloring—is the chap- 
ter called “Sitting in the Ashes.” 

Dr. Hatcher was pastor of a little Bap- 
tist church in Manchester, just across the 
James River from Richmond, when the 
war came on, and all through that terrible 
four years of strife. The chapter just 
referred to is the account of the result of 
the fall of Petersburg and the evacuation 
of Richmond. The depression, the bewil- 
dering confusion; the revolting and terri- 
fying ribaldry, the rapacious destruction ; 
the paralysis of all law, order, unity and 
directive power; the utter hopelessness 
and mad despair—are depicted with a 
rare and unstudied art. The picture is 
unforgettable. 

No small part of the book is given to a 
minister’s experiences—very varied, in- 
tensely earnest, and often valuable as a 
witness to the strength and weakness of 
human nature and to the power of the 
Spirit to persuade and to control. The 
book is not without its glints of humor, as 
well as its weight of sober earnest, in de- 
picting the essential things of an energetic, 
consecrated life in the service of Christ. 


PATTERSON DuBors. 


The American Hope* 


According to this book, our ground of 
hope lies in the fact that idealist is typical 
of American character. The author will 
not restrict the idea of ideals to such 
motives as animate the votaries of art and 
philanthropy. The zsthetic sense has no 
monopoly of the joys of ideality. Busi- 


‘ness men, money makers, arc idealists. 





*ALONG THE TRAII, OF THE FRIENDLY YEARS. 
By W. E. Hatcher. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


*Tue American Hort. By William Morse 
Cole. D. Appleton & Co. 
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But there’s the rub. The ground of hope 
is in the ideal of things worth while—not 
in “quests after specters of happiness,” or 
in “harmful efforts to do good.” After dis- 
cussing the catchwords of American ideal- 
ism—liberty, brotherhood, democracy—the 
author proceeds to consider “The Power 
of Choice,” “The Springs of Progress,” 
“The Marriage Tie,’ “The Pleasure in 
Things,” “The Fraternal Bond,” and a 
half-dozen more well-phrased titles. In 
reality, the book is a collection of essays, 
clearly written, well disciplined in thought 
and at times forceful and convincing. 
The trained reader will, however, not 
hesitate to challenge many a premise and 
some conclusions. The book is worth 
thoughtful reading, but it would be still 
better worth it if it were less expanded. 


China as I Saw It* 


The last word on travel in China is 
spoken in this up-to-date volume, bound 
appropriately in scarlet and yellow, and 
most attractively illustrated with many 
fine pictures of many parts of the country, 
especially the famous Yangtse River. The 
perilous passage of this watercourse to 
inland China was made by the author, a 
woman, who, with her companion, Dorothy, 
showed most singular courage in all sorts 
of queer situations, and suffered a cheerful 
deprivation of comfort to accomplish the 
trip. 

The book is one of small details of 
travel, as well as descriptions of the places 
visited, so that one feels a genuine knowl- 
edge of a thousand little things when one 
has finished. Much that amuses and enter- 
tains accompanies the necessary informa- 
tion, and the matter is written in a 
sprightly way that gives a charming im- 
pression of the author. Many legends and 
superstitions are interwoven in the narra- 
tive. Here is what they had to eat at a 
wedding feast! 


The center of each small table was spread 
with Lilliputian dishes, fifteen or sixteen in 
number, filled with dainties of various kinds, 
such as eggs that were some years old, pale 
green in color and rather nice, fishes’ fins and 
preserved gristle, native dates and _ sliced 
oranges, and a certain “hair vegetable,” a great 
delicacy, said to be a species of seaweed, but 


*Cuina aS I Saw Ir. By A. S. Roe. The 
Macmillan Company. 


akin to wet black hair in texture! The meat 
and herb dumplings had a suet crust, dabbed in 
the center with bright red, the wedding color. 
The chicken stew was palatable, but the sea 
slugs were so large, white and slimy, my jaws 
grew stiff at the thought of them. 


Funerals, too, are described with equally 
bright comprehension, as also bargaining, 
hiring servants, boat life, receptions at the 
many inland mission stations, and a host 
of details that take the reader right along 
with her, from Shanghai to Ch’ong King 
by the Yangtse back by the River Min; 
but being an “outside kingdom woman,” 
she never got into the clutches of evil 
spirits, though 


Szechuan is an evil spirit region, 
Where truth lies dead and falsehood rules the 


reason. 
eae PG i 


Recollections of a Varied Life* 


This book does not aim at literary grace 
or fluency of style. It has both, but they 
are the natural outgrowth of the author’s 
training in connection with his native gift 
of expression. 

Mr. Eggleston has written his reminis- 
cences, being a man of long life, wide 
experience, and enjoying an indisputable 
popularity. Born in the West, he practiced 
law in Virginia, served in the Civil War 
on the Confederate side, had a tong career 
as a newspaper man and journalist, and 
finally settled down to the writing of 
novels. He is a modest man, and a modest 
man does not write his recollections easily 
or without persuasion. However, having 
undertaken the task, he has done it to the 
best of his ability. 

There are anecdotes of boyhood days 
with his brother Edward in Indiana ; there 
is a story of a youth’s religious experience, 
the outgrowth of stern training and of an 
active, inquisitive and acquisitive mind; 
there are tales of school-teaching days— 
George Eggleston gave the original for 
Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster 
—and here we have the intimate picture of 
the “Hoosier schoolmaster” in life. After 
that there are chapters on the days in the 
South, the first events of the war, and the 
tale of Eggleston’s own service. When 
he went in for newspaper work, later, he 


*RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED LiFe. By George 
Cary Eggleston. Henry Holt & Co. 
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came into contact with many prominent 
writers, and here his reminiscences grow 
rich in items of interest that touch Mark 
Twain, Mr. Howells, John Hay, Joaquin 
Miller and William Cullen Bryant. He 
became a novelist by accident, and re- 
mained one because his novels seemed “to 
take.” 

The final chapter in the volume gives 
an intimate glance into Mr. Eggleston’s 
present methods of working, touching 
upon “My Working Ways,” “Working 
Hours” and “Two Rules as to Literary 
Style.” 

The book is in every way delightful. 
Historically, it has a unique value; it de- 
serves praise as a work in autobiography ; 
but its most distinguishing characteristic 
is its charm emanating from the personal- 
ity of the author, who has been in so many 
places, has seen so many things, has known 
so many people, and has revivified these 
places, events and people for the thou- 
sands of readers who, already knowing 
him as a novelist, will now be able to know 
him as a man. 


Essays on the Spot* 


Considerable freshness of view and 
frequent whimsicality mark the essays of 
Mr. Stewart. His off-hand letter to his 
publishers, by way of a preface, is in his 
characteristic vein. His subjects, he says, 
range “from an ox to a lyric, and from 
Kipling’s symbolism to a_ schooiboy’s 
grammar.” The bovine in question was 
“a tawny, tousled, roughish sort of a 
Carlyle of an ox.” For novel exercise the 
author advises boulder-breaking. “If a 
man has antiquarian tastes, let him browse 
in one of these stone-fence libraries with 
a sledge.” Of Mr. Stewart’s literary medi- 
tations the reader may judge from this 
passage, quoted out of the stimulating 
essay on Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan”: 


There is this peculiarity about his work. A 
man must learn truth earnestly, with all his 
mind and soul, and then come to him. He does 
not exist to teach truth in poetry, but to ex- 
press it. He must be understood wholly or not 
at all. He does not count any half understand- 
ing, does not want it. It is impossible to search 
kim out by any puzzle-working methods or mere 
literary industry. Poe could not have under- 
Stood Coleridge in a thousand years. He was 





*Essays ON THE Spor. By Charles D. Stew- 
art. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


too shallow. The profoundly simple is the only 
key to him. In those things which must most 
deeply affect the life of any nation,—religion,— 
we have, after an “orgy of intellect,” got to al- 
most the point where the world was a hundred 
years ago. We have a plenty of “science,” but 
do not know what to do with it. It is surpris- 
ing to see Coleridge answering the very ques- 
tions which now concern us. He is the poet 
of the profoundly simple. 


A Veteran Cambridge Don* 


Oscar Browning’s memories go back 

over an interesting era; he had the typical 
school and college career, and he knew 
the most renowned men of his day. He 
writes of his studies, his friendships, his 
travels, with an easy pen and with no little 
spirit and gusto, after throwing in little 
touches of wistful sentiment and of sane 
thinking on educational problems. He 
appreciates English landscape almost as 
warmly as does a sympathetic American 
visiting the old home-land. Thus he 
writes : 
_ What can be more exquisite, more character- 
istic of the best qualities of English scenery, 
than the village of Everdon itself, with its 
noble church, its cottages all built of sandstone 
with thatched roofs, and the winding brook, 
whose banks were to me the scene of many a 
childish dream. 


At Eton Mr. Browning delighted in the 
school library, “that happy home of peace, 
a sanctuary for studious youth. : 
Many an afternoon did I spend in that 
enchanted room.” His unusual powers of 
admiration find noble expression in his 
pen-portraits of his teachers and friends. 
Dean Witts, of Cambridge, he calls “a 
golden soul, full of piety and love, irradi- 
ating our gloom with his kindness and 
sympathy.” Hardwick’s manner was, he 
writes, “especially charming and his per- 
sonal interest sincere”; his minute scholar- 
ship was so illuminated with humane sym- 
pathy that he almost made his pupil feel 
“that a lifetime would not be wasted in 
determining whether the sagitta of a 
certain epsilon really existed or was a stain 
in the manuscript which had _ soaked 
through from the other side”! Richard 
Jebb was “a purely Celtic genius, like a 
flame of fire,” of whom Browning writes 
with admiration. 





*MemoriEs oF Sixty Years at Eton, Cam- 
BRIDGE AND ELSEWHERE. By Oscar Browning. 
John Lane Company. 
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Some typical extracts will show how 
delightful a volume this English scholar 
has written in his mellow, reflective vein. 


Tennyson had the reputation of being difficult 
in friendship, of secluding himself, and of tak- 
ing every precaution against intrusion. He was 
certainly justified in barring out American lion- 
hunters, who would break through his fences, 
climb-.his trees, and do anything to catch a 
sight of the poet-seer. He lived much alone, 
was very morbid and introspective, and this 
produced a bad effect upon his health. . . . I 
was always welcomed as a sharer of his ram- 
bles and a guest at his table. His chief pre- 
occupation at that time was the immortality of 
the soul and the probability of existence after 
death. His whole nature revolted against the 
materialistic hypothesis. I remember once 
standing with him on the summit of the steep 
precipice which encloses Scratchell’s Bay, and 
his saying to me as we looked down: “If I did 
not believe in the immortality of the soul, I 
should throw myself down there.” 


Once, at least, our author was taken for 
Robert Browning, 


While I was driving through the street in a 
waggonette, two portly gentlemen, with um- 
brellas and bags in their hands, evidently mid- 
dle-aged city clerks, turned round towards me, 
hissed violently and sibilated the word “Poet,” 
thinking, I suppose, that I was Robert, although 
how they had ever heard of him I cannot im- 
agine. I told this to Browning, who was, or 
pretended to be, rather annoyed. 


Here is his early memory of Arthur 
Balfour : 


I remember him telling me, as we went by 
train to Edinburgh, that the doctors had as- 
sured him he could not possibly live to the age 
of thirty. . . . At that time he had that 
mingled endowment of charm and genius which 
has remained with him ever since, and has made 
him unique among English statesmen. 


One of his French memories he tells 
thus,— 


The Empress Eugénie was at this time the 
pearl of French society. Dr. Evans, the 
American dentist, the Emperor’s intimate friend, 
used to tell me that he arranged the marriage 
which turned out so happily. The Emperor was 
looking for a wife, and a Countess, whose name 
I forget, said to Evans, “Why should not the 
Emperor marry Eugénie Montijo?” She was 
invited to a ball at the Elysée, in her brilliant 


beauty, and the Emperor danced with her nearly 
the whole evening. Some time afterwards 
Evans was with the Emperor in his study, when 
the post arrived with a letter which caused him 
great annoyarce. It was the refusal of the 
hand of a Princess. The Emperor said, “I am 
sick of all these intrigues. [I won’t marry a 
Princess; I will marry your American.” 

“She is not an American,” said Evans, “she 
is a Spaniard.” 

“IT do not care what she is,” replied the Sov- 
ereign, “I will marry her.’ And the marriage 
took place. 

Mr. Browning took some part in poli- 
tics. 

Just before I began the campaign I had been 
with Mr. Asquith at a meeting at Kensington 
Town Hall, where he had made the remark that 
the Unionist Party was like that noble animal 
the mule, as it had neither pride of ancestry nor 
hope of posterity. I appropriated the observa- 
tion and repeated it at my first public meeting, 
and it called down great applause. I heard after- 
wards that it was not Mr. Asquith’s invention, 
but came by circuitous route from California. 
A friend who was standing for an English bor- 
ough asked me to write his address for him and 
to give him a joke for his first speech. I pre- 
sented him with the mule, and he sent me a 
telegram saying: “The mule was a great suc- 
cess.” I am very fond of contested elections, 
which Arthur Balfour once told me was a 
morbid taste. I enjoy arguing with five hun- 
dred people at once, and nothing suits me better 
than a rowdy meeting. 


Browning’s opinions are always original. 
Thus he says 


For me. education, apart from instruction, 
consists in literature, and in literature only. 
Classical education, however narrow it may 
have been, was at least an education in liter- 
ature, and it cannot safely be dispensed with 
unless some other form of literary education 
takes its place. . I am no great believer 
in Public Boarding Schools. They are, perhaps, 
a necessary evil in a complex civilization, but 
they are an evil. Education up to the age of 
manhood should be given in the home. whe 
Writing of his University, he remarks with 
humorous satire: “It has often been said that 
there are three cardinal sins which a Cambridge 
don may commit, which are never pardoned— 
to write and speak your own language with cor- 
rectness and elegance, to be at all known in the 
external world, and to have any really intimate 
knowledge of the undergraduates.” 


J. Russett Hayes. 
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BRIDE AND THE PENNANT, THE. 
3y Frank L. CHANCE. 

A wide-awake story for baseball fans, written 
by the “Cubs’ Peerless Leader,” cannot but 
captivate enthusiastic players. 

No one is better qualified to write on this 
subject than Mr. Chance, who is “one of the 
greatest managers and one of the greatest play- 
ers the game has ever produced.” As manager 
of the Chicago team, he describes with striking 
vividness long-to-be-remembered games _ in 
such a way as to excite even the reader. 

Although the theme is baseball, still a dainty 
romance telling of how a girl helped to win a 
game, and herself a husband, is pleasing too. 

Laird & Lee. 


BROKEN WHEEL, THE. 
By FiorenceE LAND May. 

A story written depicting conditions in San 
Francisco following the recent holocaust. In- 
stead of being cleansed by fire the politicians 
took a lively hand, and great havoc is still being 
wrought by graft. In endeavoring to install 
new railroad systems, bribery goes a great way, 
and the most enterprising politicians, who will- 
ingly partake of rich gifts and help to down 
labor, see the city in the grip of another great 
sorrow—the struggle between Capital and 
Labor, 

Many of the city’s most respected citizens and 
office holders are indicted in the struggle caused 
by the strike. 

The book throughout seethes with activity and 
makes strong reading for the thoughtful-minded. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


CAPRICE—HER BOOK. 
By DorotHy SEnNIor. 

This is a romance, in diary form, by the Eng- 
lish author of The Clutch of Circumstance. 
Caprice is a lovable woman, who tells a delight- 
ful story of herself and her family—the latter 
including the inimitable “twinses.” Caprice has 
a philosophical turn in her make-up, and she 
makes her diary a “Safety Valve,” so that her 
book is happily inconsequential in many places 
and is at all times immensely unconventional. 
She writes fluently, and with many quaint fig- 
ures, and her appreciation of the qualities of 


character make her people very real and very 
companionable. On the whole, we are in every 
way pleased with Caprice’s “Book.” 

A. & C. Black, London. 


COLONEL WILTON’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs. A. B. FINKLEA. 

A kind of modern King Lear story, of three 
daughters, two of whom were sullen and jealous 
while the younger was charming and well loved. 
Most of the story is taken up with the trials of 
this younger daughter—trials which, however, 
end in happiness. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


COUNTRY NEIGHBORS. 
By Atice Brown. 

A new collection of Miss Brown’s inimitable 
stories of New England country folk. Most of 
them have appeared in magazines at different 
times. Houghton Mifiin. Company. 


EDDY, THE, 
By Crarence L. CUuLtin. 

The experiences of a college girl who returns 
to her mother’s home after the latter has been 
divorced. Here she comes into contact with 
men and women of a kind that readily disgusts 
her. The book shows how she manages to go 
through a number of very unpleasant experi- 
ences. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


GILDED CHAIR, THE. 
By MetvittE Davisson Post. 

A rather incoherent tale of the Duke of Dor- 
set, a pretty American girl, Caroline Childers, 
her uncle, Cyrus Childers, a millionaire, and the 
Marchesa Soderrelli, whose aim it is to make a 
match between Caroline and the Duke. This 
aim is accomplished—the one fact that is really 
clear in the whole story. Incidentally there is 
a portrayal of an Oban Gathering, and an ex- 
citng time with Japanese rioters in Oregon. 
The book is much too long as compared witht 
its power to interest. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


GOING SOME. 
By Rex BEacu. 
Mr. Beach leaves the field of more serious 
novels to indulge in a sprightly little comedy of 
the wild West that is highly diverting. 
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A house party at 2 ranch gives the place and 
the people, and a feud between two factions of 
cowboys with the romance of a would-be hero 
make the story. It is all extremely entertain- 
ing, if a trifle ephemeral. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HUMMING BIRD, THE. 
By OweEN JoHNSON. 

A most entertaining little baseball story that 
puts Sewell Ford to the blush and rivals John 
Henry. This is baseball and baseball stars to 
the life, and every page of the small book has a 
hearty laugh concealed in it. The story ran in 
the “Saturday Evening Post,” and is aptly illus- 
trated by Cruger. 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 


ISLAND PROVIDENCE, THE. 
By Freperick NIVvEN. 

A tale of “battle, murder and sudden death.” 
The first chapter, giving the date of the story 
as 1675, promises well; but a further acquaint- 
ance with the book shows it to be a promise un- 
fulfilled. It is true there are good points— 
some clever descriptions and dramatic scenes 
well done—but on the whole the story is tedi- 
ous, and would be none too short if it were half 
the length. The narrative is disjointed, and 
lacking in continuity. 

There is in truth little to attract one in the 
book. John Lane Company. 


JUST HORSES. 
By SEwELL Forp. 

Horses Nine proved an interesting book, 
arousing new sympathy for the noble, lovable 
animals, and this companion volume is equally 
striking, 

Short stories full of humor and pathos fur- 
ther show the human side of these horses in the 
various stages of their lives. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


LAND OF FROZEN SUNS, THE. 
By Bertranp W. SINCLAIR. 

The author of Raw Gold, which treated of the 
Canadian districts and the Northwest Mounted 
Police, has produced in this book an equally 
stirring tale of the same regions. 

Sumner set out for Texas from his St. Louis 
home, on the death of his father, with the in- 
tention of executing his own affairs. Having 
little knowledge of ranch life, he determined if 
possible to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
Through strange circumstances, instead of jour- 
neying to the South, he is driven into Canada, 
where wild experiences, totally unlike those of 
a ranchman, are thrust upon him. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


LETTERS FROM A BASEBALL FAN 
TO HIS SON. 
3y S. DeWitt CLoucn. 
Entertaining reminiscences and _ up-to-date 
comments as written by a baseball enthusiast, 
presumably to his son. Bright but slangy, yet 
good reading. The cartoons are by C. A. 
Briggs, and there are pen sketches by Richard 
Sigmund. 
The Backbone Publishing Company, Ravens- 
wood, Chicago. 


LETTERS TO MY SON. 

A series of letters written by a woman about 
to become a mother to the child unborn. They 
are full of fine feeling and a delicate fancy, em- 
bracing an appreciation for the imaginative side 
of child life, and portraying the scope and depth 
of mother love as a woman experiences it for 
the first time. Incidentally the  side-lights 
thrown on the devotion that exists between the 
husband and wife, and the ideal which the wife 
finds for her expected son in the character of 
his father, shed a glow that is almost holy 
over the entire situation. An English writer 
of some note is said to be the author of this 
really wonderful little book. She is to be 
thanked for so beautiful an interpretation of 
motherhood as it develops with the yet unborn 
child. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LITTLE ALIENS. 
By Myra KELty. 

A collection of stories by the late Myra 
Kelly, published just before her death. They 
deal with East Side life in New York City, and 
are as quaint and typical as Miss Kelly’s stories 
have always been. The heroine is a young 
school-teacher, and her adventures among slum 
children and their people are strangely com- 
pounded of pathos and humor. 

This is one of the most interesting series this 
author has written, a fact which makes her un- 
timely death the more to be regretted. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 


LOSING GAME, THE. 
By Witt Payne. 

In his usual brisk, slangy way Will Payne 
shows how a woman can beat a man at his own 
game. Emma Raymond and John Pound were 
both operators in a broker’s office. Together 
they decide to try an easy method of money- 
making. ‘The woman proves a more apt pupil 
than the man had expected, and after he tires 
of her she is quite prepared to play the game 
for herself. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


MONTES THE MATADOR. 
By Frank Harris. 

Short stories dealing with the lives of most 
human individuals—not mere puppets found in 
the general run of fiction, but men to whom 
danger is unknown and whose fearlessness is 
remarkable. 

The women are not such strong types, yet 
each character is worthy of particular notice. 

Montes is a matador in ten thousand, who 
takes his audience by storm for his love of dan- 
ger and his mastery in his business. Mr, Harris 
knows his subject and writes with pleasing 
freedom. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


MURDER POINT. 
By Conrncssy W. Dawson. 

A pathetic tale of a  gold-seeker whose 
paternal ancestors all had dreams of great 
riches, and had tried to find them. 

Granger succumbs to the gold frenzy, and 
joins a party bound for the Klondike. There 
he is successful in finding his heart’s desire, but 
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through false partners he comes to grief. Finally 
he takes up independent trading in a solitary 
camp, and grows desperate from lack of com- 
panionship. 

In the meantime one of his co-workers has 
been accused of murder, and flees to Granger 
from the police. 

The book is full of thrilling episodes, which, 
taken together, form a most interesting picture 
of a fortune-seecker’s stormy life. 

George H. Doran Company 


OBIL, KEEPER OF CAMELS. 
By Lucta CHaAsE BELL. 

This is the story of the man who cast out 
devils and of whom Christ said: “For he who 
is not against us is on our part.” It is a touch- 
ing story, of a wild man of the desert, bent on 
vengeance, silenced, then inspired by a sight of 
the Holy One of Israel. It is beautifully printed 
on hand-made paper and would make a dainty 
and acceptable gift-book. Paul Elder & Co. 


PHILIPPA AT HALCYON. 
By KaTHARINE HOoLitanp Brown. 

A jolly book for girls, all about college life. 
Philippa is a dear, sweet girl, who wins her 
way by her good humor and helpfulness, and 
develops wholesomely into a useful, attractive 
woman. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


RED FLAG, THE. 
By GeorceEs OHNET. 

This descriptive story of a fierce battle be- 
tween Capital and Labor proves the bitterness 
prompting all strikes. The scene is laid in Al- 
sace and Lorraine, where employer and employee 
engage in a bitter conflict, in which the military 
forces are brought into service. 

Although Laurence Didelod is in no way 
connected with the strike difficulties, still her 
love affairs with one of the political leaders 
and prime movers in the controversy show 
where her sympathies are enlisted. Her father 
opposed her open rebellion, but still she clung 
to her belief. 

The facts of the labor struggle are given in 
rather too much detail to appeal to the fiction 
reader. Yet the problems are well worked out. 

G. IW. Dillingham Company. 


ROMANCE OF TEN THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, THE. 
By A. E. Puities (Edwin Alberton). 

An exaggerated story of pirates, involving the 
adventures of a party who start from New 
Orleans and cruise along the Florida coast. 
They are attacked by pirates, and a widow and 
her infant niece are the sole survivors. A res- 
cue party reaches them, at the head of which is 
a young man, who falls in love with the niece. 
and the story ends happily—though only after 
many thrilling experiences. 

Broadway Publishing Company 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE. 
3y Witt L. Comrort. 

This is an exciting story of newspaper cor- 
respondents in the Orient. It involves the honor 
of an Irish newspaper man and the love story 
of his daughter and a_ fellow correspondent, 
upon whose shoulders the old man places the 
burden of his own infamy. How Routledge 
bears the burden and finally wins the girl gives 
the most interesting part of the story. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SKID PUFFER. 
By Francis F. FRENCH. 

A tale of Kankakee swamp lands and their 
strange characters. Skid’s father, Squire Abs, 
is one of the strangest, wittiest optimists in 
recent fiction and naturally Skid follows in his 
footsteps. By a chain of sad experiences a 
mystery is unraveled, but even this has its at- 
tractive side, and the book is unusually enter- 
taining. Judge Greyson and his daughters play 
important parts, and one of the chief links in 
the story is the author himself, without whom 
the chain of events would be severed in many 
places. Henry Holt & Co. 


TALES OF BENGAL. 
By S. B. BaANnerjEa. 

The habits and customs of the Bengalese are 
told by one of them. The incidents in their 
daily lives, while in many respects like our own, 
are nevertheless attended by strange ceremony 
‘and much superstition, and in describing the 
points of difference the author is wonderfully 
instructive and entertaining. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


TRAGEDY OF THE DESERTED ISLE, 
THE, 
By Warren Woon. 

This goes back to days following the Revo- 
lutionary War, and special attention is given 
to Aaron Burr. It is but another one of those 
attempts to whitewash Burr, and follows up in 
its general line of action Mr. Pidgin’s Blenner- 
hasset. C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


UP THE GRADE. 
By Davin W. Epwarps. 

In the opening chapters of this book an evil 
character has the upper hand over his hard- 
working general utility man. Belden is the 
stamp of man who makes his employees’ lives 
miserable, and because his early life was + fail- 
ure, due, as he thought to a stumbling-block put 
in his path by one of the Williams family, his 
vindictive spirit gets a grip and he determines 
to ruin Richard Williams, his “hired man.” But 
“the best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft 
agley,” and instead of Williams being ruined. 
he asserts his manliness and develops along the 
most unlikely lines. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 





JUVENILE 





AIRSHIP BOYS DUE NORTH, THE. 
By H. L. Saytor. 
The third volume in the “Airship Boys” se- 
ries, new stories for boys that are proving 
decidedly popular. The new book deals with 


the adventures of “The White North,” a splen- 
didly equipped balloon with which the airship 
boys invaded the Arctic regions and made some 
wonderful discoveri«s. 

Reilly and Britton Company. 


858 The Book News Monthly 


BOY AVIATORS IN NICARAGUA, THE, 
By Captain WiLspur Lawton. 

An up-to-date tale for boys, telling the story 
of two boy-aviators who leagued themselves 
with the insurgents of the South, and made use 
of their aeroplane in carrying out their designs. 
A thrilling tale that the youngsters will enjoy. 

Hurst & Co., New York. 


EDUCATION OF UNCLE PAUL, THE. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWoop. 

A most delightful little tale in which a bach- 
elor from the wilds of America visits his sister 
in Europe, and is initiated by her three children 
into a “make-believe” society. There is a touch 
of “Peter Pan” in the atmosphere of delicate 
fancy with which Mr. Blackwood surrounds his 
people. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


LOVEDAY. 
THAT BRILLIANT PEGGY. 
GIRL AND HER FORTUNE, THE. 
SARAH’S MOTHER. 
HETTY BERESFORD. 
LADY OF DELIGHT, THE. 
By L. T. MEape. 

Six new books for girls by the well-known 
English writer. They are all wholesome and 
interesting—stories of English girl life, with 
usually a touch of romance. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


MAKING GOOD. 
3y F. H. Spearman, Van TasseL SuTPHEN, 
PouttNEY BIGELOW AND OTHERS. 

A new issue in “Harper’s Athletic” series, 
comprising stories of outdoor sports interesting 
to boys .and girls. They have been collected 
from magazine publications and include eleven 
tales of golf, ballooning, angling and other out- 
door sports. Harper & Brothers. 


PRINCE AND HIS ANTS, THE. 

By VamsBa (Luigi Bertelli). Translated from 
the Italian by S. F. Wooprurr and edited by 
VERNON L. KELLOGG. 

This is the story of a small boy who became 
an ant in size and shape and habits, but retained 
a boy’s memories and mind. He became em- 
peror of all the black ants. Ciondolino became 
an ant because he didn’t like his lessons. His 
adventures in the new guise make a story as 
delightfully fanciful as it is really instructive, 
scientific fact being introduced into the fairy 


story. Henry Holt & Co. 


STORY OF BAYARD, THE. 
By Amy G.°ANDREWES. 

The story of the Chevalier Bayard told for 
younger readers. It is in reality a biographical 
study put in its proper historic surroundings, 
and so narrated as to form an interesting tale. 
The pictures are numerous and suggest a 
wealth of romance. John Lane Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


BULWER, EDWARD. 
3y T. H. S. Escorr. 

Bulwer-Lytton is here made the subject of a 
comprehensive biographical study. As a writer, 
Lord Lytton deserves a high place among nine- 
teenth century English novelists; in addition to 
this, he had a significant political and Parlia- 
mentary career, while his private life gives an 
interesting if not always happy story. Mr. Es- 
cott begins with hereditary influences as they 
acted upon Bulwer’s character; he then recounts 
the chief events in his school life; his prepara- 
tion for his careers as author and politician ; and 
the details of the years that followed. He 
quotes estimates of the man and his works 
from contemporaries and also from subsequent 
writers. The result is a work of sound critical 
value, and is sufficiently popular in its style of 
writing to attract the lay reader, thereby gain- 
ing a hearing for Bulwer-Lytton that might not 
otherwise be obtained. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


BJORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE (1832-1910). 
By Witi1AM Morton Payne. 

The original manuscript which formed the 
basis for this book was prepared for “The In- 
ternational Quarterly” of March, 1903, as a 
tribute to the Norwegian poet on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday. It is now reprinted, 
with some revisions and additions, in a small 
book, uniform with a volume on Ibsen, and is is- 
sued immediately after BjoOrnson’s death as an 
appreciation and biographical comment. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


JOHNSON, JOHN ALBERT, LIFE OF. 
3y Frank A. Day anp THEopoRE M. KNaAppeEN. 
A second edition of the biography first issued, 
soon after Governor Johnson’s death, by Forbes 
& Company. It is published for the benefit of 
Mrs. Johnson, and is given an attractive setting 
in book cloth and leather editions. This is a 
valuable piece of work, a worthy memorial pre- 
pared for a man who was a man and no mis- 
take. Johnson will go down in American his- 
tory as a politician of note, a hero-statesman. 
Day & Knappen, Hackney Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM: THE TRIBUTE 
OF A CENTURY (1809-1909). 
Edited by NatHaAN Winu1amM MacCHESNEY. 
A volume made up of centenary tributes pre- 
pared for and used on the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Lincoln, 
in February, 1909. It comprises the main 
addresses delivered in connection with commem- 
orations held in Chicago, Springfield, Blooming- 
ton, Peoria, Hodgenville, New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Madison, Denver, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Janesville, and 
in various cities abroad. The book is hand- 
somely bound, and contains many illustrations, 
making a complete and valuable record of reli- 
able expressions of opinion regarding Lincoln 
the man, the statesman and the author. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. 
By James McLAucHLIn. 

Major McLaughlin has had intimate relations 
with Indians for forty years. He is Indian 
Agent and Inspector, and was the means of 
arresting Sitting Bull in 1890 and thereby bring- 
ing to end considerable trouble. His success in 
making peace overtures has earned him the title 
of “The Negotiator.” Major McLaughlin now 
writes a full account of his life among the In- 


dians. He has had many thrilling adventures, 
the stories of which he tells. He also goes 
into a study of Indian character—and this 
makes a valuable part of the book. For he has 
the Indian point of view to a large extent, and 
can interpret it. 

When we realize that the American Indian 
belongs to a “vanishing race,” we can under- 
stand the importance of a first-hand study like 
this. Houghton Miffin Company. 


POETRY 


COMET AND OTHER VERSES, THE. 
By Irvine Drx. 
Rhymes by a writer who has felt the impulse 
of Byron’s vision. At his best he addresses 
our friend the comet thus — 


“Child of the Sun, when first the human eye 
Beheld thee coursing in the night afar 
Like an illumined spectre of a star— 

Beheld thy awful form against the sky, 

Strong men fell earthward with a coward-cry.” 


There are some poems on the Delaware River 
and on other Nature subjects. 
Irving Dix, Shehawken, Penna. 


NEW POEMS. 
By Maptson CAwEIN. 

Here are the same magic of phrase and inten- 
sity of vision that we know in this poet’s other 
books, expressed with his usual felicity. Often 
it seems as though the very truest word that 
can be said of a thing is found by Mr. Cawein 
for saying. Thus of the wood-thrush he writes— 


“Bird,—with the. voice of gold, 
Dropping wild bar on bar, 
To which the flowers unfold, 
Star upon gleaming star, 
Here in the forest old.” 


And on the New England coast the poet be- 
holds sirens in the frothing waves— 


“I saw the daughters of the ocean dance 

With wind and tide, and heard them on the 
rocks : 

White hands they waved me, tossing sunlit 
locks, 

Green as the light an emerald holds in trance.” 


It cannot be said that the poems are of even 
excellence,—Mr. Cawein still needs more self- 
criticism,—but there is a wealth of beauty scat- 
tered through this book. 

Grant Richards, London. 


RUSSIAN LYRICS AND COSSACK 
SONGS. 
Done into English by 
MartHA GiLsert DickINson BIANCHI. 

A volume of translations by one of our dis- 
tinguished younger American poets, giving the 
reader a moving picture of Russian life as sung 
by Cossack, lover, peasant, and patriot,—cradle- 
songs, lyrics of Nature, of home, of friendship, 
of the seasons, of the wild birds and the stars, 
and many a like theme,—poems of sadness and 
of longing, well described in the book’s dedica- 
tion to “a soul of passion, mirth and tears.” 
The exact rhythm and approximate vigor and 


color of the originals have been sought for in 
Mme. Bianchi’s versions, of which we give a 
specimen : 


In War 


Hearing the terrors of the war, sore troubled, 
By each new victim of the combat torn— 

Nor friend nor wife I give my utmost pity, 
Nor do I for the fallen hero mourn. 

Alas! the wife will find a consolation. 
The friend by friend is soon forgot in turn. 


But somewhere is the one soul that remembers, 
That will remember until death’s dark shore, 

Nor can the tears of a heart-stricken mother 
Forget the sons gone down on fields of gore. 

One soul there is that like a weeping willow 
Can never raise its drooping branches more. 


Duffield & Co. 


SWINBURNE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
TWO VOLUMES. 

This is a library edition of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne’s works. One volume contains the 
Poems, the other the Tragedies. ‘The text, 
carefully edited, is printed in clear type, on fair 
grade paper, and the bindings are artistic in 
garnet and gold. For an inexpensive issue of 
the English poet’s works this is at once a ser- 
viceable and handsome edition, and it ought to 
grace many library shelves. 

David McKay. 


THYSIA: AN ELEGY. 
ANONYMOUS. 

Frederic Harrison finds in these forty-six 
sonnets of grief “a poignant ring, a vivid reality, 
an intense realism, which mark them off from 
all literary elegies of any kind.” 

They are indeed tender and deeply passionate 
little pictures of the bereft poet’s memories of 
the wife he has lost. Written in the Shakes- 
pearian form, each sonnet sweeps through the 
beautiful details of remembered joy and daily 
life together, and ends firmly on the binding 


couplet. A just tribute is paid to womanhood 
in Sonnet XXVII — 


“Why do the ages celebrate in song 
Man, or the deeds of man, crowning with 
-boys, 
The warrior, the oppressor, and the wrong, 
And leave unsung woman’s diviner praise? 


O world, such heroes are unknown to thee. 
Nor thine the eternal recompense they gain 
In lowliest ways of love and piety, 
In faithful service and in patient pain. 


860 The Book News Monthly 


Rebuke me, Lord, if after her pure life 
I hold my peace, nor rather thro’ my tears 
Tell the last age that love is more than strife, 
Woman than man: Ah! dear, throughout thy 
years 
Thy way was sweet self-sacrifice, and none 
More nobly taught that love and life are one.” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


YOUNGER CHOIR, THE. 
With an Introduction by Epwin MarkKHAM. 
The older poet here introduces a group of 
contemporaries of the younger generation, some 
thirty-six in number,—various of them known 


to us, as Richard Burton, Zona Gale, William 
Ellery Leonard, Ridgely Torrence; others of 
less note, but by right finding a place here. The 
poems are of uneven merit and beauty, but in 
most of them is perceptible the spirit of revolt 
against present-day evils. In this the collection 
voices the most hopeful mood of our time, thus 
justifying Mr. Markham’s dictum, “It is ever 
through young men and women, believing all 
things, hoping all things, daring all things, that 
the grim old world gets her sky-lights pried 
open to the stars. It is to the young hearts, 
watching for the vision, that God sends down 
the daughters of inspiration.” 

Woods Publishing Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR. 
By Apert Frecp GILMorE. 

A Nature reader for upper grammar grades. 
It is really a book for the beginner in bird 
study, and is excellently illustrated. 

American Book Company. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
By Evripipes. 
Translated by GiLtBpert Murray. 

A valuable piece of translation which gives 
the Iphigenia of Euripides in English rhyming 
verse with notes and explanations by the regius 
professor of Greek in Oxford University. The 
recent revival of the Greek drama makes this 
a peculiarly timely bit of work, as the present 
form makes an actable drama of one of the 
world’s most wonderful plays. For school and 
college uses this book will be a welcome acqui- 
sition. 

Oxford University Press. 


LEADING AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 
By WituramM Morton Payne. 

This is a volume in a new series of biogra- 
phies designed to cover leading Americans. The 
introduction takes up minor essayists, some 
forty in number, such as N. P. Willis, Bronson 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, T. W. Higginson and 
Henry van Dyke. The main portion of the vol- 
ume contains four critical and biographical 
studies, covering Washington Irving, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry D. Thoreau and George 
William Curtis. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND BIRDS. 
By Henry D. THoreEav. 
Edited by Francis H. ALLEN. 

The material for this volume has been culled 
from Thoreau’s published Journal, which con- 
tained so many interesting notes on New Eng- 
land birds that it seemed worth while to sort 
them out for separate publication. No emphasis 
need be laid upon the accurate mode of Thor- 
eau’s observations or upon his entertaining way 
of setting down those impressions. This book 
will be welcome in the schools and will also ap- 
peal to the bird-lover who is not deeply inter- 
ested save from the untechnical standpoint. 

Houghton Miffin Company. 


STORIES OF AUTHORS. 
By Epwin Warts CuHuss. 

This is a series of brief chapters devoted to 
concise biographical studies, with anecdotes, of 
a long line of English and American writers, 
from Chaucer to Stephen Crane and Eugene 
Field. The idea has been to humanize literary 
masters; to increase a personal interest on the 
part of students by relating facts that make 
authors appear alive and individual. The chap- 
ters are built up on idiosyncrasies that differ- 
entiate personality—with the result that Philip 
Sidney becomes a hero of romance, Dr. Johnson 
reveals himself in his most lovable weaknesses, 
and Ruskin becomes the fascinating boy. It is 
an excellent method of literary study, and the 
author has done his work well. The volume has 
already been adopted as a text-book in a num- 
ber of schools and will, most likely, find its way 
into many more. It is interestingly illustrated 
with portraits. Sturgis & Walton Company. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


FIVE THOUSAND FACTS ABOUT 
CANADA. 
Compiled by FRANK YEIGH. 
The 1910 edition of this valuable handbook, 
annually revised and brought up-to-date. 
The Canadian Facts Publishing Company. 


INDEX GUIDE TO BUFFALO 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
3y FREDERICK ATHERTON FERNALD. 
The title of this book speaks for itself. The 
subjects are arranged alphabetically, with maps 


and illustrations, and the volume is bound in 
paper, pocket size. 


Published by the Author, Buffalo, N. Y. 
OBERAMMERGAU. 


By JosEPHINE HELENA SHorv. 

The author of this book has visited Oberam- 
mergau in years when the play was not on. She 
has studied the people intimately and has estab- 
lished herself on terms of friendship with them. 
She writes of the village life and the people, 
giving a résumé of the play and an explanation 
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of the tableaux. The illustrations are from her 
own photographs—an interesting collection. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN EUROPE 
IN ONE SUMMER. 
By Lorinpa Munson Bryant. 
An easy guide to important pictures in the 
great European galleries, including those of 


Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Munich, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Amsterdam, Paris and London. 
There are one hundred and thirty-eight illus- 
trations—reproductions of pictures mentioned. 
John Lane Company. 


[IN AND OUT OF FLORENCE. 
By Max VERNON. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Notice later. 





FARM AND GARDEN BOOKS 





FRUIT-GROWING IN ARID REGIONS. 
By WENDELL Pappock AND ORVILLE B. WHIPPLE. 
An account of approved fruit-growing prac- 
ticed in the inter-mountain country of the 
Western United States, comprising Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Northern 
Arizona and New Mexico. The book is the 
result of personal investigation and experimen- 
tation, and has been written by a professor of 
horticulture in the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, in collaboration with the field horticulturist 
in the same college. 
The Macmillan Company. 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
By Harriet L. KEELER. 

This takes up the most usual garden flowers, 
discusses their native haunts, their life histories, 
their general make-up and their structural 
affliations. The information is clearly put and 
is illustrated with many pictures from drawings 


and photographs. For those interested in gar- 
den flowers this will be an excellent handbook, 
as it will also be a useful textbook for the 
botanical laboratory. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


RURAL LIFE PROBLEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES, THE. 
By Sir Horace PLunkerr. 

An enlarged version of an essay that appeared 
in the “Outlook.” The author says in a prefa- 
tory note: “The thoughts contained in the fol- 
lowing pages relate to one side of the life of a 
country which has been to me, as to many 
Irishmen, a second home. They are offered in 
friendly recognition of kindness I cannot hope 
to repay, received largely as a student of Amer- 
ican social and economic problems, from public- 
spirited Americans, who, I know, will appreciate 
most highly any service to their country. 

The Macmillan Company. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 





HEALTH OF THE CITY, THE. 
By Hotiis Goprrey. 

A story of municipal hygiene, taking up city 
air, water, milk, food, ice, noise, waste, plumb- 
ing and housing. Based on conscientious inves- 
tigation and a real desire to promote health in 
our cities, this book should appeal to every 
intelligent citizen. Houghton Miffin Company. 


LATTER-DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS. 
By Epwarp A.tswortH Ross. 

The latest addition to this series of choice 
little books is by the well-known sociologist, 
Edward A. Ross. Briefly, it shows wherein the 
age has made progress and wherein it has ret- 
rograded. Its categories of forms of evil and 
of good are comprehensive and discriminate. It 
is well to have the present age see itself. It is 
disposed to turn from horror at bygone atroci- 
ties, while it is dangerously unconscious of new 
and subtler forms of atrocity and inhumanity 
which are exercising large control. All the 
books in this series, so far, are marked by orig- 
inality, pithiness, point, and ideal practicality. 
Their brevity enhances their utility. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


HISTORY OF SOCIALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Morris Hitiguir. 
The first edition of this book was published 
about ten years ago, and the present new and 


revised edition has been prepared to cover the 
many changes and developments in social and 
economic conditions that have taken place in 
that time. 

The book incorporates a complete history of 
the origin, growth and present conditions of 
Socialistic movements in the United States, and 
as a handbook of introduction to the whole sys- 
tem it is admirable. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM, 
THE. 
By Oscar WILDE. 

One of the adroit literary tricks of the day is 
that of plausibly saying exactly the opposite 
thing to that which the ages have regarded as 
self-evident. It makes brilliant and entertain- 
ing reading, without always doing much harm. 
Here is this essay in which Oscar Wilde says 
many true things and some things not so true 
but quite as startling as necessary, and all 
things strung together with an interesting lack 
of sequence and all apparently in the interest 
of the individualism for which Socialism is 
working. To the Socialists, Socialism is the end 
in view; to Wilde, it is but a means to an end; 
and that end he calls “the new Individualism”’— 
that is, “the new Hellenism.” 


John W. Luce & Co. 


The Book News Monthly 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND THIS IS WAR. 
By Cart Hermon DUuDLEY. 

This little book purposes to work in the in- 
terests of peace by presenting a number of de- 
scriptive pictures of such horrors and sorrows 
of war as are known only to the individual or 
the limited circle. Presumably, the pictures are 
imaginary, but there is no reason why they 
should not be based on real cases. That they 
are typical we know too well. The work is not 
without effectiveness, although it moves in an 
atmosphere of loss, pain, grief and catastrophe. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


BLACK BEAR, THE. 
By Wittram H. Wricur. 

This fearless hunter—and yet a lover of wild 
animals—adds another volume to his collection 
of bear stories. 

In this book little cub Ben, as a specimen of 
black bear, has his biography written to cover 
the first four years of his life, and the tamed 
beast will delight the young readers. Then the 
bear family taken collectively will absorb the 
sportsmen’s interest as their strange cunning 
makes them seem almost human. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


CAMP COOKERY. 
By Horace KeEPHART. 

A handbook for the camper-out. It gives 
complete lists of things needed for the pack, 
gives instructions regarding the selection of 
provisions and utensils, the preparation of game 
and the building of fires, and the methods for 
cooking every variety of food that can be used 
in the camp. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


CLEANING AND RENOVATING AT 


HOME. 
By E. G. Osman. 

Hints on the subject of fixing up the home. 
It takes up such interesting subjects as cleaning 
woolens, linens, carpets, curtains, feathers, furs, 
laces, leather goods, ribbons, silks, jewelry and 
silverware. A chapter is devoted to the dry- 
cleaning process, and other chapters have useful 
hints as to the make-up of certain cleaning ma- 
terials. Every housewife will want this little 


volume. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CONQUEST OF CONSUMPTION, THE. 
By Dr. Woops HutcHINson. 

A handbook of suggestions that tend toward 
the destruction of the great “white plague.” The 
chapters take up such subjects as “Fresh Air 
and How to Get It;” “Sunlight: The Real 
Golden Touch;” “Work and Rest: Intelligent 
Idleness;” “The Camp and the Country;” 
“Specifications for the Open-Air Treatment at 
Home.” Dr. Hutchinson essays to bring a 
“message of hope,” and his suggestions are 
practical and helpful, the result of long experi- 
ence in battling with tuberculosis in its various 


forms. Aas: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CYCLE OF SUNSETS, A. 
By Mase, Loomis Topp. 


“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.” 


Few of us have ever seen the true grandeur 
of the sunset as Mabel Loomis Todd has de- 
scribed it in her new book, A Cycle of Sunsets. 

To the question, “Have you ever seen a sun- 
set?” most of us would quickly answer in the 
affirmative. But let us put our vision to the 
test in the light of the revelations of sunset pic- 
tures presented to us by Mrs. Todd, and many 
will be forced to admit that sunsets are new 
to us. 

Mrs. Todd as a true lover of Nature has 
given us wonderful word pictures of the splen- 
dor of sunsets. She has lived close to Nature, 
and has therefore cultivated a vision unknown 
to many untrained eyes. Here we have, as the 
title suggests, a study of sunsets from January 
to December. Only a cultured writer could 
give us the varied, entertaining descriptions of 
this everyday phenomenon. Throughout the 


book we are occasionally told of romantic Mari- 


gold and her many suitors. Here we see again 
the author’s keen appreciation of human nature 
in the study of her characters. All who, in the 
future, wish to cultivate the art of observation 
will find The Cycle of Sunsets an inspiring and 
charming companion. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


DOMINION AND POWER, OR THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE AND LIVING. 
By CHARLES BropiE PATTERSON. 

A new edition, enlarged and revised, of a 
popular book. It contains some five or six new 
chapters on “Mental and Physical Health,” 
“Psychic Development,” “Self-Control,” ete. 
The book has had a large vogue in England 
and America, and has recently been translated 
into Dutch. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


EVERY-DAY BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 
By Mary Aronetta WILBUR. 

A very useful book of rules and explanations 
for the average woman. Many women lack 
business training in the small matters of life: 
this volume is to give them that training. It 
takes up the management of a check book, bills 
and receipts, foreign exchanges, taxes and cus- 
toms, wills, stocks and bonds, and the simpler 
forms of bookkeeping. Any woman who is not 
well versed in methods for keeping her accounts, 
whether household or personal, should have 
this excellent handbook. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


GIRL WANTED, THE. 
By Nixon WATERMAN. 

This is a book of “friendly thoughts,” and it 
follows Mr. Waterman’s popular Boy Wanted. 
It consists of selections from writers of note, 
and each selection embodies some precept or 
example for the live, true, pure girl. This will 
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be a helpful book to all who read it, and it is 
daintily made, to serve as a gift-book. 
Forbes & Co. 


GOLF. 
By MarsHALL WHITLATCH. 

At a time when golf is becoming the rage a 
book “for beginners and others” is timely. This 
branch of sport has not received as much liter- 
ary attention as might have been expected. This 
is probably due to the fact that most persons 
take up the game purely for the physical exer- 
cise. But in these days there are so many good 
players that the “bumblepuppies” are beginning 
to get ambitious. This new book is the best 
handbook yet issued because it contains so few 
directions. Most works are so _ crowded 
with rules and explanations that the reader 
becomes confused. The author makes the very 
good point that there is only one rule of action 
which is fundamental and which practically in- 
cludes all others. It is to keep the head per- 
fectly still and the eye on the ball. Simple as 
this rule is, it is most difficult to follow. It is 
required in this game that a man swing his 
body on an axis, his head remaining fixed in 
one position all the time. In order to do this 
he must “follow through,” which is what is 
generally laid down as a cardinal rule. It is 
only a corollary to the first. This admonition is 
repeated over and over as the author describes 
in more detail how the clubs should be handled. 

It is not generally understood that golf is at 
basis a psychological game. You play with 
your head all the time and it requires compar- 
atively little physical strength. Most players 
use themselves up in misdirected efforts at tear- 
ing the cover off the ball. The young player 
(inexperienced) is apt to be confused by reading 
books and to play much worse than ever after 
reading them. Here is a work which can be 
digested easily, and if one follows the rules ab- 
solutely he is sure to show marked improve- 
ment. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


HANDY BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
Arranged by JosEpH WALKER. 

A new issue in Crowell’s “Handy Informa- 
tion” series, giving a pocket volume full of use- 
ful, quotable proverbs arranged in a!phabetical 
order, 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


HOW TO BUILD AN AEROPLANE, 
By Rosert Perit. 
Translated from the French by T. O’B. Hus- 
BARD AND J. H. LEpEBOER. 

A technical treatise on the science and manu- 
facture of the aeroplane, with full and minute 
instructions, measurements, and rules for man- 
ipulation. There are separate chapters devoted 
to “The Planes” and “Motors.” ‘The illustra- 
tions and diagrams are many and helpful. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


HUNTING FIELD, THE. 
By FraNK SHERMAN PEER. 
A most interesting account of various hunts 
with horse and hounds. Exhibitions of the 


prowess of packs from a number of famous 


English kennels lend color to the narrative, and 
more than seventy illustrations in half-tone and 
color give an individual value to the volume. To 
any one interested in the subject of hunting, 
either from the technical or lay point of view, 
this is a book that will give both pleasure and 
profit. . 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


INTERVIEW, AN. 
By Danie. W. CuHurcH. 

This little book explains the ever-growing 
feeling of restlessness among men. The author 
uses Lincoln as an example of how a man can 
rise above his circumstances in the midst of a 


great deal of strife, 
Berlin, Carey & Co. 


LETTERS OF A PHYSICIAN TO HIS 
DAUGHTERS. 
By F. A. Rupp. 

Plain, clearly stated advice of a confidential 
order, written to show girls the reasons for 
personal purity. 

Vir Publishing Company. 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 
By JAMEs FRrepericK Rockers. 

This book goes out of the field of the purely 
physiological, and enters that of the psycho- 
physiological. Dr. Rogers treats the body as a 
whole, the organs as a unity growing out of 
certain relationships. His book has two parts: 
“Meaning of Health” and “Maintenance of 
Health.” Under the first he discusses “Health 
and Harmony,” under the second, “Internal 
Conditions of Health” and “External Condi- 
tions of Health.” Cleanliness, appetite, breath- 
ing, bathing are each taken up, as are clothes, 
houses, heat and light, heredity and education. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL AND 
WHITTAKER’S CHURCHMAN’S 
ALMANAC, THE. 
The 1910 issue of an important church alma- 
nac, a standard work. 
The Young Churchman Company. 


MAKERS OF SORROW AND 
MAKERS OF JOY. 
By Dora MELEGARI. 
Translated by Martian Linpsay. 

A book that has had a sale in Europe. One 
wants to look at it, at least, because its author 
is a French-Italian woman—daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Italian diplomatist and sister of the 
present Italian Ambassador in Russia. The 
theme, too, is attractive to the moralist, for it 
puts the slight everyday faults of good people 
virtually in a criminal category, and shows 
everybody how to be good. The book is not 
great, but there is a kind of freshness of man- 
ner about it that is quite attractive. It is 
philosophical but not the work of a philosopher 
It passes on almost anything that comes up in 
an oracular kind of way without any evident 
base line of ethics. The insight is often keen 
and quick, but the view of things and the knowl- 
edge of conditions are often wide of the mark. 
One feels tempted to read and see what this 
new moralist is going to say next—sometimes 
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it will be acutely prodding and oftentimes it will 
be quite ordinary. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT, THE. 
By T. J. Brooks. 

A collection. of all sorts of facts and common- 
place thoughts growing out of them, arranged 
under heads without any very obvious reason. 
There are persons who can learn from this book 
and, maybe, who can be stimulated to think a 
little. But one can hardly help wondering just 
what definite idea is supposed to govern the 
selection and the arrangement under so high- 
sounding a title. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


MASK OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, THE. 
By Frances Epwarp MARrsTEN. 

The followers of Mrs. Eddy are not likely to 
be much alarmed over this attack. The method 
of it is not of the sort that damages. It is more 
of an epithet than an argument or a criticism. 
Had it started out to state facts and let them 
do their own talking, instead of relying so much 
upon forcing the reader’s attitude of prejudg- 
ment, it might have served its purpose with more 
effect. That the author means to be fair no one 
ought to doubt. There is no reason to suppose 
that any of the facts are warped or that state- 
ments are manipulated. But with so much 
strong anti-Christian Science. literature now in 
the market, the anti-Christian Scientists have a 
right to demand that their side of the question 
be presented only by writers who know the 
difference between straight criticism and viru- 
lent animus. There are half a dozen books of 
power now in the field, but this one does not 
strengthen the output or help its own cause as 
a new discussion should. 

American Tract Socicty. 


MODERN WOMAN AND HOW TO 
MANAGE HER. 
By Wa ter M. GALLICHAR. 

Essays that deal with the sexes at variance, 
the eternal misunderstanding between the 
sexes, the tyranny of woman. falling in love. 
engagement, ideal marriage, the modern wom- 
an’s view of wedlock, women in the profes- 
sions and the trades, the possibility of peace 
and kindred subjects. It is a keen, clear-eyed 
study of many important questions relating to 
women and therefore to the life of to-day and 
to the life of the future. The implication in the 
word “manage,” as used in the title, is rather 
facetious. i John Lane Company. 


MY POLICIES IN JUNGLELAND. 
By FiercHer C. Ransom. 

A book of amusing caricatures, picturing 
Colonel Roosevelt wielding the “big stick” in 
Jungleland. The drawings, in orange and black 
are accompanied by brief paragraphs and scraps 
of verse. It is all very clever and entertaining. 

Barse & Hopkins, New York. 


NEITHER DORKING NOR THE ABBEY. 
By J. M. Barrie. 

A reprint in small, dainty brochure form, of 

a tribute to George Meredith, written by J. M. 


Barrie, and published in the “Westminster 
Gazette” of May 26, 1909. With delicate fancy 
Mr. Barrie pictures the spirit of Meredith join- 
ing the immortals after the coach containing the 
great novelist’s ashes had passed from Box 
Hill to Dorking. Meanwhile the world 
clamored because the burial place was Dorking 
and not the Abbey. A poem by Thomas Hardy 
is printed as a final page. 

Browne’s Bookstore, Chicago. 


OUR BLESSED DEAD. 
By J. H. Jowetr. 

An exquisite little sermon on the joys of 
those who “die in the Lord.” A bit of consola- 
tion as satisfying as it is beautiful. This is a 
book that should be in every home, read by all 
who have lost loved ones. 

F, H. Revell Company. 


PERSONAL POWER. 
By WititramM Jewett Tucker. 

These sermons to college men cannot be 
called strong or forceful in thought. They have 
a negative sort of merit, unless their excellent 
spirit and wholesome endeavor can be called 
positive. In these days sermons must show 
original points of view or at least such direct 
and incisive phrasing as to give the thought a 
tonic power. With a certain studied finish and 
sober view of things, with a genuine desire to 
make true men of college men it must still be 
confessed that these essays lack that sprightli- 
ness of expression and vigor of thought which 
save a good thing from being criticized as dry 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, THE. 
By Prorrssor W. B. PILuspury. 

This is arn abstruse work, although not long. 
It is not difficult to read nor to understand, pro- 
vided you have some preparation for the task. 
Its purpose is clearly set forth by the title. It 
is a description of the mental processes by 
which we reason, and it opens up a vista of ideas 
unknown to Aristotle or Bacon. It is strictly 
modern in its delineation of the processes of 
the human mind, though, of course. it does not 
overthrow systems of philosophy. It is a mas- 
terly exposition of a subject which is becoming 
more and more important in this age, one which 
is now taking its proper place in the curricula 
of colleg:s, and this work deals with the sub- 
ject in a rather new fashion in that it considers 
the broad principles rather than concrete appli- 
cations. D. Appleton & Co 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMAN PLAYS. 
By M. W. MacCatiuom. 

_A detailed and technical study of Julius 
Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 
The introduction takes up Roman plays in the 
sixteenth century, and the earlier French plays 
of Roman origin. The appendices draw parallels 
between Garnier’s Cornélie in the French and 
English versions and Julius Caesar, Shakes- 
peare’s alleged indebtedness to Appian in Julius 
Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra and the “in- 
explicable” passage in Coriolanus. Mr. Mac- 
Callum has gone in for some strenuous research 
work in the course of his studies to get material 
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for this large and elaborate volume. It is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive work of its kind, 
with the exception of the “Variorum” com- 
mentaries of Dr. Furness. It will be an invalu- 
able addition to Shakespeareany 

The Macmilian Company. 


SIMPLE JEWELRY. 
By R. LL. B. RaTHBONE. 

A handbook for the use of craftsmen, de- 
signers, students and teachers. It sets forth 
practical instructions for the making of jewelry 
of the simpler varieties, the text being il!umin- 
ated by a large number of diagrams and photo- 
graphs. The work is practical and reliable. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
T-SQUARE CLUB, THE. 

The catalog of this important arch-tectural 
exhibition, printed in a large, handsome book, 
cloth bound, with illustrations in color and 
black and white. A most instructive piece of 
work, especially of interest to home builders. 


Published by the T-Square Club. 


SKAT. 
By EvizasEtrH WaAGER-SMITH. 

A manual of instruction by the author of 4 
Primer of Skat. It goes into the principles of 
the game with a good deal of detail, and adds 
clear and definite rules to a study of the history 
and growth of Skat. One-half the book is de- 
voted to illustrative games, very carefully 
arranged. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 


TENDENCY. 
By James I. VANCE. 
Dr. Vance did good work in his Young Man 
Four Square and in some books that followed 
it. In this volume he seems to labor. He says 


good things, but they lack coherence and draw- 
ing power. Some might think the book dry. 
No prevailing theme stands out, and the style 
is a little strained. But Dr. Vance has many 
admirers and here is another book for then— 
all to good purpose. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 
VEGETABLE DISHES 


This gives the recipe for a vegetable dish for 
every day of the year. It is not intended strictly 
for vegetarians, but is full of suggestions for 
those who prefer less meat. It contains numer- 
ous novelties that promise to prove delectable, 
and in a day when meat prices are exorbitant 
many of these recipes ought to be welcome. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


WESTERN WOMEN IN EASTERN 
LANDS. 


By Heren Barrett MOontTcoMEry. 


An outline study of fifty years of woman's 
work in foreign missions. It is the tenth vol- 
ume in the series issued by the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Missions. The 
work of women in the foreign fields has been 
so important and wonderful that the Committee 
feels that it has been divinely appointed to set 
the history of this work, from its beginnings, 
before the public, in order that inspiration may 
be drawn from a recital of remarkable achieve- 
ments. In effect, the volume is a mission study 
handbock, each chapter conclu: ling with ques- 
tions for discussion ard suggestions for Bible 
readings. The six chapters treat of the follow- 
ing subjects: “What Our Mothers Have Told 
Us;” “Ladies Last ;” “Missionaries at Work;” 
“The Women Behind the Work;” “The New 
Woman of the Oriert,” and “Prob'ems and 
Policies.” 

The Macmillan Company 


Timely Books 
A list of Suggestions for Up-to-Date Readers 


Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. By 
Myrta M. Higgins. 

A Manual of Gardening. 
Bailey. 

The Book of Vegetables. 
French. 

The Sclf-Supporting Home. 
V. Saint Maur. 

The Earth's Bounty. 
Maur. 

American Poultry Culture. By R. B. 
Sando. 

A Little Land and a Living. 
Hall. 

Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers. 
By W. I. Beecroft. 


By L. H. 
sy Allen 
By Kate 


By Kate V. Saint 


By Bolton 


Who's Who 
W. I. Beecroft. 
Our Northern Shrubs. By Harriet L. 
Keeler. : 
Our Native 


Among the Ferns. | 


WwW 
“Sg 


Trees. By Harriet L. 


Keeler. 

The Small Yacht. By Edwin A. Board- 
man. 

Dogs and All About Them. By Robert 
Leighton. 


The Dog Book. By James Watson. 

The Garden in the Widerness. By 
“A Hermit.” 

The Home Garden. 

The Ideal Garden. 


By Eben Rexford. 
By H. H. Thomas. 
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American Birds. By William L. Finley. 

Our Common Birds and How to Know 
Them. By J. B. Grant. 

The Bird Guide. By Chester A. Reed. 

ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 
By A. I. Root. 


Picterial Rose Growing. By Walter P. 


Wright. 
Wilderness Homes. By Oliver Kemp. 


Where the Sportsman Loves to Linger. 
By G. Smith Stanton. 

Camping and Woodcraft. By Kephardt. 

A Book of Fish and Fishing. By Louis 
Rhead. 

Fishing Kits and Equipment. By Sam- 
uel G. Camp. 

Swimming. By Edwin Tenney Brew- 


ster. 


To a City Sparrow 
By H. Percival Allen 


{OU dusty-coated vagabond, 
With ceaseless chatter of the street, 


So worldly wise, so debonair— 
Where is your song that used to greet 
The dawn that pearled the morning cloud, 
The glory that Aurora brought 
Bound in the braidings of her hair? 


When you were lord, not of the street, 
But of a paradise of flowers, 

You used to sing your music sweet 
To while away the fragrant hours. 

You bathed in crystal streams, whose flight 


Was marked by gleams of silver light. 
Ah! prodigal, so far to roam, 
To choose a dusty street for home! 


This morn I heard your timid note, 
More fitted for a throstle’s throat 
I heard you sing; I too forget 


To weave my melody of heart, 
I chatter in the noisy street 


And vainly some poor word repeat ; 
I listless toil, and know not what 
Has made me dull and sick of heart. 


Ah! when you sang that song again, 

I saw you on your joyous wing 

Fly swiftly on from hill to hill, 
Enraptured, buoyant, joyful—'till, 
Lost in a radiant place of song, 

You, like my heart that followed you, 
Were melted in the distant blue. 
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May 24, IgIo. 

ROM discussing the possibility 

of a General Election in the near 

future, publishers have now 

been forced to face a new and 

more certain event and to con- 
sider whether the death of the sovereign 
is likely to affect their trade one way or 
the other. 

Personally I am of opinion that the 
book trade will, indirectly, benefit by the 
general mourning, inasmuch as, there being 
less outward gaiety and sport, both men 
and women will read more during the next 
six months. 

Publishers have been holding their hands 
all through the past spring season because 
of the General Election bogy, and if they 
now have to postpone publication because 
of the nation’s mourning, matters might 
become serious. 

King Edward’s death has, in a sense, 
brought about a truce between the political 
parties, and it is scarcely likely that the 
General Election, anticipated for June, 
will take place until October. 

I understand that some of the publishers 
are still standing out against the very 
reasonable demand of the large circulating 
libraries for advance copies of books. 
Heralded as a new “book war” and an- 
nounced by newspaper contortionists as 
revolutionary (which it certainly is) and 


unreasonable (which it certainiy is not), 
this demand of the libraries has caused 
something of a mild sensation over here; 
and whilst most of the publishers have 
adopted or are quite willing to adopt the 
course suggested by the libraries, a few 
of the firebrands among that august body 
still run among the hosts, calling aloud for 
the subjugation of the library upstarts. A 
meeting of the Publishers Association is 
to be held on June 2, “to adopt uniform 
action with regard to the demands of the 
Circulating Libraries Association.” 

If the Publishers Association (which 
does not, in any sense, represent the whole 
of the London publishers and is, moreover, 
very divided on this question it is about 
to discuss) will take my advice, it will, 
on June 2, without further nonsensical 
parley, fall into line with the just require- 
ments of the libraries. If they do not, 
they will, I feel certain, find themselves 
eventually out in the cold, with their places 
taken by the more conciliatory and more 
go-ahead young publishers, many of whom, 
by the way, would scorn to join themselves 
to the Publishers Association, which they 
look upon as grandmotherly and_ not 
always progressive. 

After all, what is there unreasonable in 
the demand of the libraries? The demand 
is that advance copies of books about to 
be published shall be submitted for inspec- 
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tion at least six days before publication ; 
the form in which these may be submitted 
being immaterial, the libraries are quite 
willing to have galley proofs if that would 
convenience the publishers. 

Now, in the first place, this demand 
was made so that the libraries might safe- 
guard their interests and, by reading books 
before purchasing, make quite certain that 
the volumes contained nothing which 
would involve them in police-court pro- 
ceedings as disseminators of unwholesome 
or pernicious literature. Seeing that it is 
possible for any individual in this country 
to demand the arrest and trial of author, 
publisher and circulator of literary gar- 
bage, this demand of the libraries does not, 
to my mind, appear other than strictly 
reasonable. i 





The Veiled Statue of Dr. Johnson 
Outside St. Clement Danes 


Some publishers at once complied and 
continue to comply, to the mutual advan- 
tage of themselves and the libraries, for 
I have been informed by more than one 
publisher’s representative that, since the 
libraries have given books a jreliminary 
reading, the orders in advance of publica- 
tion have been bigger. 

But, apart from the question of the 
wholesomeness of the books, the libraries 





now demand that they should be allowed 
to test books before buying, because, 
being business men, they will not con- 
form to the buying of a pig in a poke. 
Very properly, they say, in all other trades 
but ours the buyer insists on testing the 
quality of goods offered for sale; other- 
wise, he would not be expected to make a 
purchase. The tailor tes.s cloth, submitted 
by the manufacturer, by feeling its tex- 
ture and substance; the provision dealer, 
asked to buy a cheese, tastes the same 
before parting with his money; and as a 
book can only be tested by reading it, the 
libraries demand a preliminary reading and 
a reasonable time in which to do the test- 
ing, the period asked for being six days 
before publication. 

At present the publisher brings along a 
few hundred sheets of paper, splashed 


. with ink and stitched together between a 


couple of decorated mill-boards. This he 
plants under the nose of the buyer (whose 
advance orders, mark you, sometimes total, 
as an individual, anything from one thou- 
sand to two thousand copies), says: “This 
is a good book,” and expects the buyer 
to plank down an order worth two hun- 
dred pounds sterling on his bare word that 
the book is a good one. ‘The position is 
absurd, and yet, as I have said, some of 
the publishers refuse to accede to the 
demand of the libraries, and their refusal 
seems to me suspicious. 

One effect of all this controversy has 
been to draw the publishers and authors 
together in a most affecting and brotherly 
fashion. It used to be quite common to 
hear publishers calling authors by such 
euphonious titles as “blood-suckers,” 
money-grubbers,” etc., etc , and to bemoan 
the existence of the literary agent as being 
the person responsible for the mercenary 
upheaval in the literary mind. Now, 
threatened by this dragon of a Circulating 
Libraries Association, the two have joined 
issue; and you may see the authors and 
publishers linked arm in arm, just as they 
used to be in the good old days before the 
literary agent was hatched, and telling 
each other what fine fellows they are and 
what devils these circulating librarians 
must be to upset the peace and plenitude 
which were so charming to both. 

On June 1 they are going to play a 
cricket match at Lord’s—Authors versus 
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Publishers—and I see that the authors 
intend to make a brave show. Conan 
Doyle is the captain, and among the 
players are J. C. Snaith, H. P. Warner, 
Hugh de Selincourt, H. Hesketh Prichard, 
and, possibly, Jamie Barrie. J. C. Snaith 
is a cricketer to the soles of his shoes. 
As Hesketh Prichard, when in form, is one 
of the finest “gentleman” bowlers in this 
country, we may look for happenings on 
June I. 

On the publishers’ side are Arthur 
Waugh, Sidney Pawling (captain), R. 
Truslore and B. W. Matz, to name a few 
who will give a good account of them- 
selves. If the publishers are defeated, as 
I believe they will be, I would suggest that 
the authors try a bout with the circulators, 
the result to be adopted as a final settle- 
ment of the vexed question which I dealt 
with in the early part of this letter. As 
the circulators are a sturdy, well-knit lot, 
they should beat the authors hollow, and 
the result would give general satisfaction. 

London has been a place of surprises 
and pageants during the last few weeks, 
and business generally has suffered. -A lot 
of money has been lost, and a lot made, 
but the King’s death, the cause of it all, 
will remain as a somber memory of the 
budding springtime of 1910. Just when 
the sun was beginning to shine, coaxing the 
chestnut candles from out of their sticky 
sheaths, his Majesty was suddenly taken 
from us and a shadow fell on the land. 
Whatever his shortcomings as a man, and 
ignoring those phases of his character 
which displeased many of his sterner sub- 
jects. as a king he stands out majestic, a 
pattern for the kings of the future. His 
funeral, divided between two days, was a 
masterstroke on the part of those who 
organized it. The Tuesday procession 
from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
for the lying in state represented all that 
is poignant in the separation by death. It 
was solemn, impressive, sublime. The 
bowed figure of Alexandra brought sorrow 
into all our hearts, and when the bag- 
pipes came wailing to us through the trees, 
mourning the “Flowers of the Forest,” 
restraint was over and the assembled mul- 
titudes sobbed. I shall never forget that 


sweetly mournful dirge of the p’pers nor 
the weird answering 


screech from a 


startled peacock in the park near by. It 
came just as the pipers had ceased and 
before the crowd had recovered from the 
spell of the music. It was eery, like a 
voice from shadow land, and it made us 
shiver. 

Friday’s display of militarism fell short 
of the true spirit of a funeral. Edward 
the Peacemaker, borne to his resting place 
with all the pomp and panoply of war 
seemed incongruous, and more than one 
officer engaged in the procession has told 
me how unreal and unsympathetic the 
whole thing appeared. One feature only 
caused a quickening of the pulses and the 
unchecked tears of the multitudes, and that 
was the sight of the shaggy fox terrier, 
led, panting and thirsty, by a big High- 
lander, behind the dead monarch’s rider- 
less charger. That little animal, footsore 
and scorched by the tremendous heat, 
unconsciously tore crown, orb and scepter 
from their platform, obliterated for us the 
cavalcade of monarchs, blotted out the 
finery, and forced us to remember we 
were witnessing the passing of—not a king 
—but a man like unto ourselves, who once 
loved a dog! 

Theatrical though it appeared. the man 
or woman—and I suspect the latter—who 
thought of Czsar in these last sad mo- 
ments deserves our thanks. 

One effect of the king’s sudden death 
has been the cancellation of engagements 
of all kinds. and, at the moment I write. 
there stands in the Strand a mute memorial 
to this effect. On Saturday. Mav 7. 
there was to have been unveiled a bust 
of Dr. Johnson outside the Church of St. 
Clement Danes, that church at which he 
so frequently attended. The bust is by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. himself an author 
and authority on Charles Dickens. The 
veiling material still covers the bust and 
will, I fear, do so for some time. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is no mean sculptor, and has already 
given examples of his work to various 
public bodies throughout this country. 
His full-size statue of Boswell stands in 
Lichfield market place and comes in for a 
good share of praise and criticism from 
the hosts of pilgrims who make their way 
to this dead city of the Midlands— 
Johnson’s birthplace. 
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tion at least six days before publication ; 
the form in which these may be submitted 
being immaterial, the libraries are quite 
willing to have galley proofs if that would 
convenience the publishers. 

Now, in the first place, this demand 
was made so that the libraries might safe- 
guard their interests and, by reading books 
before purchasing, make quite certain that 
the volumes contained nothing which 
would involve them in police-court pro- 
ceedings as disseminators of unwholesome 
or pernicious literature. Seeing that it is 


possible for any individual in this country 
to demand the arrest and trial of author, 
publisher and circulator of literary gar- 
bage, this demand of the libraries does not, 
to my mind, appear other than strictly 
reasonable. ( 
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Some publishers at once complied and 
continue to comply, to the mutual advan- 
tage of themselves and the libraries, for 
I have been informed by more than one 
publisher’s representative that, since the 
libraries have given books a jéreliminary 
reading, the orders in advance of publica- 
tion have been bigger. 

But, apart from the question of the 
wholesomeness of the books, the libraries 







now demand that they should be allowed 
to test books before buying, because, 
being business men, they will not con- 
form to the buying of a pig in a poke. 
Very properly, they say, in all other trades 
but ours the buyer insists on testing the 
quality of goods offered for sale; other- 
wise, he would not be expected to make a 
purchase. The tailor tes.s cloth, submitted 
by the manufacturer, by feeling its tex- 
ture and substance; the provision dealer, 
asked to buy a cheese, tastes the same 
before parting with his money; and as a 
book can only be tested by reading it, the 
libraries demand a preliminary reading and 
a reasonable time in which to do the test- 
ing, the period asked for being six days 
before publication. 

At present the publisher brings along a 
few hundred sheets of paper, splashed 


. with ink and stitched together between a 


couple of decorated mill-boards. This he 
plants under the nose of the buyer (whose 
advance orders, mark you, sometimes total, 
as an individual, anything from one thou- 
sand to two thousand copies), says: “This 
is a good book,” and expects the buyer 
to plank down an order worth two hun- 
dred pounds sterling on his bare word that 
the book is a good one. ‘The position is 
absurd, and yet, as I have said, some of 
the publishers refuse to accede to the 
demand of the libraries, and their refusal 
seems to me suspicious. 

One effect of all this controversy has 
been to draw the publishers and authors 
together in a most affecting and brotherly 
fashion. It used to be quite common to 
hear publishers calling authors by such 
euphonious titles as “blood-suckers,” 
money-grubbers,” etc., etc , and to bemoan 
the existence of the literary agent as being 
the person responsible for the mercenary 
upheaval in the literary mind. Now, 
threatened by this dragon of a Circulating 
Libraries Association, the two have joined 
issue; and you may see the authors and 
publishers linked arm in arm, just as they 
used to be in the good old days before the 
literary agent was hatched, and telling 
each other what fine fellows they are and 
what devils these circulating librarians 
must be to upset the peace and plenitude 
which were so charming to both. 

On June 1 they are going to play a 
cricket match at Lord’s—Authors versus 
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Publishers—and I see that the authors 
intend to make a brave show. Conan 
Doyle is the captain, and among the 
players are J. C. Snaith, H. P. Warner, 
Hugh de Selincourt, H. Hesketh Prichard, 
and, possibly, Jamie Barrie. J. C. Snaith 
is a cricketer to the soles of his shoes. 
As Hesketh Prichard, when in form, is one 
of the finest “gentleman” bowlers in this 
country, we may look for happenings on 
June I. 

On the publishers’ side are Arthur 
Waugh, Sidney Pawling (captain), R. 
Truslore and B. W. Matz, to name a few 
who will give a good account of them- 
selves. If the publishers are defeated, as 
[ believe they will be, I would suggest that 
the authors try a bout with the circulators, 
the result to be adopted as a final settle- 
ment of the vexed question which I dealt 
with in the early part of this letter. As 
the circulators are a sturdy, well-knit lot, 
they should beat the authors hollow, and 
the result would give general satisfaction. 

London has been a place of surprises 
and pageants during the last few weeks, 
and business generally has suffered. A lot 
of money has been lost, and a lot made, 
but the King’s death, the cause of it all, 
will remain as a somber memory of the 
budding springtime of 1910. Just when 
the sun was beginning to shine, coaxing the 
chestnut candles from out of their sticky 
sheaths, his Majesty was suddenly taken 
from us and a shadow fell on the land. 
Whatever his shortcomings as a man, and 
ignoring those phases of his character 
which displeased many of his sterner sub- 
jects. as a king he stands out majestic, a 
pattern for the kings of the future. His 
funeral, divided between two days, was a 
masterstroke on the part of those who 
organized it. The Tuesday procession 
from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
for the lying in state represented all that 
is poignant in the separation by death. It 
was solemn, impressive, sublime. The 
bowed figure of Alexandra brought sorrow 
into all our hearts, and when the bag- 
pipes came wailing to us through the trees, 
mourning the “Flowers of the Forest,” 
restraint was over and the assembled mul- 
titudes sobbed. I shall never forget that 


sweetly mournful dirge of the p‘pers nor 
the weird answering screech from a 


startled peacock in the park near by. It 
came just as the pipers had ceased and 
before the crowd had recovered from the 
spell of the music. It was eery, like a 
voice from shadow land, and it made us 
shiver. 

Friday’s display of militarism fell short 
of the true spirit of a funeral. Edward 
the Peacemaker, borne to his resting place 
with all the pomp and panoply of war 
seemed incongruous, and more than one 
officer engaged in the procession has told 
me how unreal and unsympathetic the 
whole thing appeared. One feature only 
caused a quickening of the pulses and the 
unchecked tears of the multitudes, and that 
was the sight of the shaggy fox terrier, 
led, panting and thirsty, by a big High- 
lander, behind the dead monarch’s rider- 
less charger. That little animal, footsore 
and scorched by the tremendous heat, 
unconsciously tore crown, orb and scepter 
from their platform, obliterated for us the 
cavalcade of monarchs, blotted out the 
finery, and forced us to remember we 
were witnessing the passing of—not a king 
—but a man like unto ourselves, who once 
loved a dog! 

Theatrical thovgh it appeared. the man 
or woman—and I suspect the latter—who 
thought of Czsar in these last sad mo- 
ments deserves our thanks. 

One effect of the king’s sudden death 
has been the cancellation of engagements 
of all kinds. and, at the moment I write. 
there stands in the Strand a mute memorial 
to this effect. On Saturday. Mav 7, 
there was to have been unveiled a bust 
of Dr. Johnson outside the Church of St. 
Clement Danes, that church at which he 
so frequently attended. The bust is by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. himself an author 
and authority on Charles Dickens. The 
veiling material still covers the bust and 
will, I fear, do so for some time. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is no mean sculptor, and has already 
given examples of his work to various 
public bodies throughout this country. 
His full-size statue of Boswell stands in 
Lichfield market place and comes in for a 
good share of praise and criticism from 
the hosts of pilgrims who make their way 
to this dead city of the Midlands— 
Johnson’s birthplace. 
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This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of June 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abraham Lincoln. The Tribute of a Century. 
1809-1909. Edited by Nathan W. MacChes- 
ney. $2.75, postpaid. 

Alps, The. Described by Sir Martin Conway. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

American Civil War, The. 2 vols. 
Formby. $4.50. 

American in Paris, The. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

An American Baby Abroad. By Mrs. Charles 
N. Crewdson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Arms and the Maid, or Anthony Wilding. By 
Rafael Sabatini. $1.25, postpaid. 

At the Sign of the Hobby Horse. By Elizabeth 
Bisland. $1.25, postpaid. 


By John 


By E. C. Savidge 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, 1832-1910. By William 
Morton Payne. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Britz of Headquarters. By Marcin Barber 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Burnt Offering, The. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Camp and Camino in Lower California. By 
Arthur W. North. $3.00, postpaid. 

Cassell’s Ready Reference Guide to London. 
Revised by Ernest H. Rann. 25 cents, post- 
paid, 

Cathedral Churches of England, The. By Helen 
M. Pratt. $2.50, postpaid. 

Changing China. By the Rev. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil. Assisted by Lady Florence 
Cecil. $3.00, postpaid. 

Channel Islands, The. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Chats on Electricity. By Frank Broadbent. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

China as I Saw It. By A. S. Roe. $3.00, post- 
paid, 

College Year, The. By Caroline Hazard. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Complete Farmer, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Conditions of Progress in Democratic Govern- 
ment. By Charles E. Hughes. $1.15, post- 
paid. 

Cook Book for Nurses, A. By Sarah C. Hill. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


By Charles F. Holder. 


By P. McConnell. 


Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. By 
H. A. Bruce. $1.50, postpaid. 

Dead Letters. By Maurice Baring. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Dead Man’s Love. By Tom Gallon. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Depot Master, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Dethronement of the City Boss, The. By. John 
J. Hamilton. $1.20, postpaid. 

Devourers, The. By A. Vivanti Chartres. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Dogaressas of Venice, The. By 
Staley. $3.50, postpaid. 

Drifting Thistledown. By Mrs. P. A. Barnett 
and Another. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Dr. Thorne’s Idea. By John Ames Mitchell. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Edgcumbe 


Early Bird, The. By George Randolph Chester. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Education of Jacqueline, The. 
Pratz. $1.08, postpaid. 

Empress Eugenie, The. By Edward Legge. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Excursions of a Book-lover, The. 
erick R. Marvin. $1.50, postpaid. 

Evolution of Man, The. By Ernst Haeckel. 
$5.00, postpaid. 


By Claire De 


By Fred- 


Flower of Destiny, The. By Margaret Morde- 
cai. $1.08, postpaid. 

From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. By 
Norma B. Carson. $1.75, postpaid. 

Fruit-Growing in Arid Regions. By Wendell 
Paddock. $1.50, postpaid. 


Garden Muse, The. By W. A. Bradley. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Garden Primer, The. By Grace Tabor and 
Gardner Teall. $1.00, postpaid. 

Garland to Sylvia, The. By Percy Mackaye. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Gay Lord Waring, The. By Houghton Town- 
ley. $1.08, postpaid. 

George Sand. By René Doumic. $2.75, post- 
paid. 

Germany of the Germans. By Robert M. Berry. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Gilded Chair, The. By Melville D. Post. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Good of Life, The. By William Cleaver Wilkin- 
son. $1.25, postpaid. 

Greece in Evolution. Edited by G. F. Abbott. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Guide to Belgium. $1.00, postpaid. 

Guide to Holland. $1.00, postpaid. 





The Book News Monthly 


Guide to Paris and Its Environs. $1.00, post- 
paid, 
Guide to Switzeriand. $1.00, postpaid. 


Happy Island, The. By Jennette Lee. $1.00, 
postpaid 

Health of the City, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Heir of the Ages, The. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

History of Missouri. By Louis Houck. 2 vols., 
$12.00; 3 vols., $18.00. 

How to Build an Aeroplane. By Robert Petit. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Humming Bird, The. 
cents, postpaid. 


By Hollis Godfrey. 


By Addison Moore. 
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Institutional History of Virginia, The. 2 vols. 
By Philip Alexander Bruce. $6.00, postpaid. 

Intrusion of Jimmy, The. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Ireland Yesterday and To-day. By Hugh Suth- 
erland. $1.00, postpaid. 


Joe Miiller: Detective. By Grace Isabel Col- 
bron and Augusta Groner. $1.08, postpaid. 


Karl Marx: His Life and Work. By John 
Spargo. $2.50, postpaid. 

King Edward. A Pen Portrait by Hall Caine. 
30 cents, postpaid, 


Lad of London, A. By George Haw. go cents, 
postpaid, 

Landmarks in Russian Literature. By Maurice 
Baring. $1.75, postpaid. 

Letters of John Stuart Mill, The. 2 vols. Ed- 
ited by Hugh S. R. Elliot. $6.50, postpaid. 

Letters to My Son. $1.00, postpaid. 

Life as Reality. By Arthur Stone Dewing. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Life for a Life, A. By Robert Herrick. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Life of Captain Jeremiah O’Brien. By Rev. A. 
M. Sherman. $2.00, postpaid. 

Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. By Tickner 
Edwardes. $1.50, postpaid. 

Little Aliens. By Myra Kelly. $1.08, postpaid. 

Lippincott’s Business and Office Dictionary. 
$1.75, postpaid, 

Lippincott’s Correspondence 
cents, postpaid. 

Lippincott’s Handy Dictionary. Rewritten by 
J. E. Worcester. 80 cents, postpaid. 

MacWhirter Sketch Book, The. By 
Bale, R. I. $1.50, postpaid. 

Making Good. By F. H. Spearman and others. 
45 cents, postpaid. 

Man Forbid and Other Essays, The. By John 
Davidson. $1.25, postpaid, 

Man Higher Up, The. By Henry Russell Miller. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Mark Twain’s Speeches. $2.00, postpaid. 

Marquis of Murray Hill, The. By The Baron. 
go cents, postpaid. 


Dictionary. 90 


Edwin 


Master as I Saw Him, The. By His Disciple 
Nivedita. $1.50, postpaid. 

Maurice Hewlett. By Milton Bronner. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Milton’s Tercentenary. 
50 cents, postpaid. 
Modern Woman and How to Manage Her. By 

Walter M. Gallichan. $1.50, postpaid. 
Monksglade Mystery, The. By Headon Hill. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Motor Routes of France, The. 
Home. $2.00, postpaid. 


By Henry A. Beers, 


By Gordon 


Notes on New England Birds. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. $1.75, postpaid. 


Oberammergau. By Josephine Helena Short. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Ober-Ammergau and the Passion Play. By the 
Rev. E. Hermitage Day. 45c; 65c, postpaid. 

Observation of Symptoms. By Alfred T. Hawes. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

O’Flynn, The. By Justin H. McCarthy. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Our Garden Flowers. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Panders and Their White Slaves. By Clifford 
G. Roe. $1.00, postpaid. 

Pansies, Violas and Violets. By William Cuth- 
bertson. 65 cents, postpaid. 

Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to London, A. 
$1.00. 

Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Stratford- 
on-Avon, A. $1.00, postpaid, 

Pictorial Practical Vegetable Growing. By 
Walter P. Wright. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Plain American in England, A. By Charles T. 
Whitefield. 38 cents, postpaid. 

Potash and Perlmutter. By Montague Glass. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Potter’s Craft, The. By Charles F. Binns. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Principles of Auction Bridge, The. Reviewed 
and explained by “Badsworth.” $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Psychology of Reasoning, The. By W. B. Pills- 
bury. $1.50, postpaid. 

Pursuit, The. By Frank Savile. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Harriet L. Keeler. 


Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Brough- 
ton. $6.00, postpaid. Volumes three and four, 
each, $6.00. 

Renegade Poet, A. By 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Rock and Water Gardens: Their Making and 
Planting: with Chapters on Wall and Heath 
Gardening. By the late F. W. Meyer. Edited 
by E. T. Cook. $2.00, postpaid. 

Roman Cities of Italy and Dalmatia. By A. L. 
Frothingham. $1.75, postpaid. 

Romanes Lecture, The. 1910. Biological An- 
alogies in History. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
35 cents, postpaid. 

Russian Road to China, The. 
Jr. $3.00, postpaid. 


Francis Thompson. 
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Rust of Rome, The. By Warwick Deeping. 
$1.29, postpaid. 


Ship-Dwellers, The. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Silent Call, The. By Edwin M. Royle. $1.08, 


postpaid. 

Sonnets for Choice. By Margaret C. Aldrich. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Southern South, The. By Albert B. Hart. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Splendid Hazard, A. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Sport and Travel in the Far East. 
Grew. $3.00, postpaid. 

Sterne. By Walter Sichel. 

Storm Birds, The. 
paid. 

Story of the Constitution of the United States, 
The. By Rossiter Johnson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Strikes. When to Strike. How to Strike. By 
Oscar T, Crosby. $1.25, postpaid. 

Summer Garden of Pleasure, The. 
Stephen Batson. $3.50, postpaid. 


Taming of Red Butte Western, The. By Fran- 
cis Lynde. $1.08, postpaid. 

Theories of Knowledge. By Leslie J. Walker. 
$2.75, postpaid. 


By Harold MacGrath, 
By J. C 


2.50, postpaid. 


By S. Davis. $1.08, post- 


By Mrs. 





By Edmond 


Twentieth Century Socialism. 
Kelly. $1.75, postpaid. 


Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena. By 
H. J. Mozans. $3.00, postpaid. 


Victorious Life, A. By Leonora B. Halsted. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


What Pictures to See in Europe in One Sum- 
mer. By L. M. Bryant. $1.50, postpaid. 

Whirlpools. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

White Paper Garden, A. 
Shafer. $2.50, postpaid. 

Why I Am a Socialist. 
Russell. $1.50, postpaid. 

Wife of Altamont, The. By Violet Hunt. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Wild Olive, The. By the author of “The Inner 
Shrine.” $1.08, postpaid, 

Will Shakespeare of Stratford and London. By 
M. C. Munn. $1.20, postpaid. 

With Mulai Hafid at Fez. By Lawrence Harris. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Woman Who Spends, The. By Bertha J. Rich- 
ardson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Wullie McWattie’s Master. 


cents, postpaid. 


By Sara Andrew 


By Charles Edward 


By J. J. Bell. 60 








‘* How long did you practice ?’’—Harper’s Magazine. 





The Page of Cheer 

















‘In the adversity of our best friends there is often something which does not 
displease us.’’—Z ze, 


As a gentleman was having his luncheon in 
the coffee room of a certain large hotel he was 
much annoyed by another visitor, who, during 
the whole of the meal, stood with his back to 
the fire, warming himself and watching him par- 


take of his repast. At length, unable to stand 
it any longer, he rang the bell and said: 
“Waiter, kindly turn that gentleman round; 


I think he is done on that side.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


WINNING A Derpy 
Miss Yangkie: And what has Lord Chiches- 
ter done that you think him so interesting? 
Lord De Fendus: He won a Derby, y’ know. 
Miss Yangkie: How lovely! On an election 


bet ? 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Wuat Crete Wovutp Cosr 

Present trouble in the East has brought out 
the sardonic humor of at least one Turkish 
gentleman. 

“Would your highness,” said an enterprising 
Italian journalist to the Grand Vizier of the 
time, “consent to the sale of Crete?” ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” replied the Turk; “anyone ean have it 
for the price we paid—twenty years’ war.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 
ONE ON THE TEACHER 

Teacher (to dull boy in mathematics): You 
should be ashamed of yourself. Why, at your 
age George Washington was a surveyor! 

Pupil: Yes, sir; and at your age he was 
President of the United States! 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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A Book Talk 


According to Maria, Theodora’s Hus- 
band has just come into a Fortune. The 
Girl from His Town told me in A 
Woman's Way that Tess of the Storm 
Country, who lives in The House of the 
Whispering Pines, said he got ali his Great 
Possessions By Inheritance. ile wanted 
to buy The Red House on Rowan Street, 
but found The Duke's Price too high, 
so instead he bought The House. in 
Cherry Street near the Old Harbor of 
Treasure Valley and right opposite The 
Red Symbol, John Arrowsmith—Pianter. 
Passers-by wonder that Peggy—the 
Daughter is content to live in The Garden 
of the Wilderness, as The Arch-Satirist, 
Dan Merrithew, calls it. Bianca’s Daugh- 
ter is visiting there now. She sings The 
Rosary beautifully. Have you heard her? 

Franklin Winslow Kane considers her 
The Beauty of La Mére Patrie, but The 
Foreigner, Prince Izon, The Illustrious 
Prince of The Kingdom of Slender 
Swords, admires Olivia L. Carew much 
more. Emily Fox-Seton would outshine 
both but for The Scar on her cheek. She 
is The Right Stuff, as Kilmeny of the Or- 
chard, A Disciple of Chance, says. Do 


Tue HousEeWwIFE AND THE FLy 


“Don’t come into my parlor,” said the House- 
wife to the Fly; 
There’s a screen at every window, and your 


entrance I defy. : 
There are microbes in your footsteps and a 


crust upon your head, | ; 
Which, if not so microscopic, would fill our 


hearts with dread. 


“You carry germs of typhoid and spread con- 
sumption’s bane, 
And our sanitary teachers paint your crimes in 


language plain. 
Don’t come into my parlor; and for safety I 
would pray 
If you walked into my dining room upon some 
"sunny day. 


“There are seeds of vile distempers hidden in 
your tiny wings, 
And your feet have traveled over name- 


less filthy things. _ 
You’re a menace to our safety, you are powerful 


though small, ; 
And the mischief you accomplish would the 


bravest heart appall. 


you know she is investigating The Carlton 
Case about The Fatal Ruby and The 
House of Mystery? Mr. Justice Raffles 
is helping her. Do you think he is A Man 
Without Principle? Hopalong Cassidy 
does, but The Man Outside sekiom under- 
stands a professional’s ways. 

Gwenda and Gloria, with The Undesir- 
able Governess, are going to visit Poppy, 
who lives in The City of Six. They will 
go out as often as Candles in the Wind, 
follow the Winding Waters, visit the 
Tower of Ivory, call on Anne of Treboul, 
A Daughter of the Manse, and go riding 
with Dorrien Carfax. They will send me 
The Crimson Azaleas, A Modern Chron- 
icle, published by Lady Merton, Colonist. 
[ know a true from a false friend as 
Tinsel and Gold, and although ours is An 
Interrupted Friendship, I love them and 
hope Their Heart's Desire will find The 
Fulfillment before they reach The Cross- 
ways, where The Snare of Circumstance 
is often The Thief of Virtue and The In- 
truding Angel sends many to The Island 
of Regeneration. 

EK. M. HuBACcHEK. 


“If you enter, 1 have poison all prepared for 
you to eat, 
And paper spread to tangle your germ-laden 
wings and feet. 
I will poison, trap or smash you if you do not 
leave my door; 
For our modern sanitation will endure your 
calls no more.” 
— A. F. Dyer, in Good Housekeeping. 


FLETCHERIZING UNpbER DIFFICULTIES 

“Bobby,” said his mother, “sit up straight and 
don’t tuck your napkin under your chin. I’ve 
told you hundreds of times—” 

“There!” exploded Tommy; “you’ve made me 
lose the count! I don’t know now whether it’s 
two hundred and fifty-six or three hundred and 
fifty-six times I’ve chewed this clam!” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


First Actor: When I was in Africa I was 
nearly killed by the bursting of a shell. 
Second Actor: Oh! Who threw the egg? 
—M., A. P. 
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Opportunity for Investment 
In Oklahoma City 


The West affords more really great opportunities for safe and 
yet profitable investment than any other part of the country. In no 
part of the West is this more apparent than in Oklahoma, and in its 
metropolis, Oklahoma City, a city that led the whole world in building 
last year and bids fair to greatly increase its record during 1910. 

Published in Oklahoma City is Sturm’s 
OKLAHOMA figs MAG) Oklahoma Magazine, a standard Magazine 
Janoary 10 FERS ; of the size and style of “The Book News 
WY Monthly.” This Magazine is now five years 
old, and has attained a circulation of 36,000. 
It is also on a paying basis, and is the first 
publication of this nature to make good in the 
entire Southwest. 

5 en ee Just now Sturm’s Magazine is building 
eee §=for itself a new office building, ten stories in 
eee ee height, modern in appointment, and withal a 
building that would be a credit to any city. Both the building and 

Magazine are owned by the Sturm Publishing Company. 

As it is the plan of the company to have owners of this stock all 
over the country, it is possible to buy a few shares if you send in your 
order before the 15th of April. Shares are $100 each, and it is the 
preference of the company that each purchaser buy but one share, and 
all are limited to ten shares. Similar buildings of this kind in 
Oklahoma City are bringing the owners 15% to 20%. This one will 
do as well. 

A booklet describing the details of the proposition, which provides 
that all stock is alike and that each stockholder shares alike and enjoys 
all of the advantages of all others, will be sent you on application. 

It will cost you nothing to secure this booklet, which is sent on 
application. Write today, addressing 


STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 
Oklahoma City, U.S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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What Some Well-Known 
Authors Say About 


The Book News 
Mont a 


“IT have read THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for a 
number of years, and I have found it intelligent and 
entertaining. In my experience, the comments have 
never been dull: they have seemed to me extremely 
competent. I regard THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY as a 
useful medium of communicating literary intelligence, 
and as presenting judicial opinions on many of the books 
of the day.” —Hamilton Wright Mabie. 






















“THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY gives a sympathetic 
view of what is best in current literature, and renews 
interest in the good books of the past. It morethan fulfils 
the modest promise of its title, and in that way is helping 
to make more readers and more intelligent readers.” 

—FHenry van Dyke. 













“THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY probably surpasses 
any magazine in America in the number of books dis- 
cussed and in the honesty and integrity of the criticisms. 
It is varied, comprehensive and sincere, and no other 
American monthly periodical is in this respect quite 
its equal.” —Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Announcement of Special Interest 


To Readers of Shakespeare 


For some time past we have had requests for discussions of Shakespeare's masterpieces. The only thing we 
lacked was a man fully equipped with the literary ability to express his thoughts in an elegant, scholarly, yet 


popular way. 
We have found the man. We are convinced that no better articles for lyceum people can be written on 


Character as Shakespeare Depicts It. 


The value of these studies—for they will be “studies” in the best sense of the word—for the lyceum reader, 
entertainer, lecturer, and for all persons of culture, cannot be overestimated. These articles alone will be 
worth many times the price of a year's subscription. If you have a friend whom you want to please and help, 
send him a year’s subscription, to begin at once. 


These Articles Will Begin with the August Number: 


One article, or study, will appear in each of the following issues and continue throughout the year. After one 
series will appear another, on some other phase of Shakespearean literature. Last and most important, 
perhaps, will come a scholarly, yet most interesting, discussion on the moral and religious value of Shakespeare 
—all written by that scholarly yet popular student and lecturer on Shakespearean literature— 


Truman Joseph Spencer. 


Mr. Spencer has been heard by admiring audiences at the Mother Chautauqua, has been repeatedly recalled 
to Boston literary circles, has just recently been called upon to prepare and deliver two special lectures on 
Shakespeare for the Great Celebration of Shakespeare's Birthday, and is a life member of the Shakespeare 
Society. Some of the subjects to appear within the next six months are: 


The Venetian Jew The Daughter of the Capulets 
Marc Antony and the Queen of Egypt Denmark’s Two Kings 
Macbeth’s “‘ Dearest Partner” Shakespeare and Poetic Justice, etc. 


All we can add is—prepare for a rare treat. 


A SPECIAL OFFER BY THE EDITOR :—I desire to say that my conviction of the great value of 
these articles by Mr. Spencer is such that | am personally willing to refund the full price of the subscription 
sent in, if anybody subscribes and reads these articles and then is not satisfied. 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor of * The Lyceum World.” 


REMEMBER—These articles will appear exclusively in 


THE LYCEUM WORLD aarthar E. Gringle, Editor 


Dept. B $1.00 A YEAR. 15c A COPY INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Approved by the International Lyceum Association, and published for all who want Eloquent, Lively, 
Interesting Orations, Leciures, Readings, Discussions of Platform Appearance, Public Speaking, Success as 
Singer, Speaker or Entertainer. 

Have You Ability? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and do you want to 
increase your ability, or use it on the platform? Then write to the editor for help and information how 
to secure a place, and send One Dollar for subscription to THE LYCt UM WORLD, which gives you the 
latest news about this field. THIS MAGAZINE IS EXTRAORDINARILY GUOD; DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS; COSTLY IN MAKE-UP—therefore, NO FREE COPIES. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NOVELS-25 CENTS 


PUBLICATION PRICE, $1.25 to $1.50 





The Marooner. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. 

A thrilling story of 
piracy on the Florida east coast. 
known writer’s best work. 

At the Actors’ Boarding House, and Other 
Stories. By Helen Green. 

Short, crisp, breezy stories, many of which 

have appeared in the “Morning Telegraph.” 

The Circle in the Square. By Baldwin 
Sears. A story of a new battle on old 
fields. 

With sympathy, humor & strength the life 
& problems of to-day in one section of the 
South—which may be taken as representative 
of many communities all over the South—are 


twentieth century 
This well- 


presented in a broader way than has been 
done before. 
Life's Common Way. By Annie Eliot 
Trumbull. 
A story of the modern woman as she is 


developt in American or, more especially, 
New England society. It deals with the vary- 
ing effects upon character of our daily Ameri- 
ean life. . 


Living Too Fast, or the Confessions of a 


Bank Officer. By William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic). 

Records the experience of a bank officer 
“living too fast’? in a downward career of 
crime. 

The Man Without a Head. By Tyler De 
Saix. Illustrated. 


“A detective novel of consummate ski.l & 


wonderful, almost uneanny, ingenuity.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The Wife of Narcissus. By Annulet 
Andrews. 


Seldom is presented so brilliant a picture 
of a certain phase of the artistic tempera. 
ment as this story of one of the love affairs of 
a poet of passion. 


Mothers in _ Israel. 
Amenities. By J. S. Fletcher. 
“In characterization this clever tale’ is 
admirable, in atmosphere at once piquant & 
refreshing, in general tone hearty & whole- 


A Study in Rustic 


some. It is a good book to laugh over, & the 
laughter will not be devoid of helpful 
thought.’’"—Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Stolen Throne. By Herbert Kaufman 
& May I. Fisk. 
Here is a novel with enough dash, action 


& high-spirited romance to furnish forth half 
a dozen ‘“‘season’s successes."" 


The Master Criminal. By 
noster. 
Love, mystery, adventure, are the keynotes 
of Mr. Paternoster’s latest novel. 
The story brings in every phase of high & 
life in London & teaches a_ powerfu! 
lesson. 


Sydney Pater- 


low 
moral 


The Laughter of Life. By Maria Albanesi. 


The Forbidden Road. By Maria Albanesi. 
The story is not only of unceasing interest, 


In Mary’s Reign. By Baroness Orczy. 

“In Mary’s Reign’’ abounds in the strong- 
est, most exciting action, & is full of the rich 
flavor of the period. It is the ideal historical 
novel, 


The Man in the Basement. By Baron Palle- 
Rosenkrantz. 

His detective stories are of thrilling inter- 
est & great literary charm; they have caused 
him to be called the “Sherlock Holmes of 
Scandinavia.” 

The Iron Lord. By S. R. Crockett. 

“The Iron Lord’ is easily the masterpiece 
of Crockett's long list of romances. 

J. M. Barrie says: ‘‘Happiest is he who 
writes of adventure.’’ None write of it more 
happily than Crockett. 


Hill Rise. By W. B. Maxwell. 

“Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness. He 
has placed himself near Thackeray & Dickens, 
near Meredith & Hardy, as a great de.ineator 
of every shade of life & character.’’—Morning 


Leader. 
The Love that Prevailed. By F. Frank- 
fort Moore. 
“Mr. F. Frankfort Moore is the wittiest of 
English novelists.."—London Mail. 


The story has an unequalled charm of dic- 
tion & atmosphere, sparkling dialog & power- 
ful plot. 


Aladdin of London. By Max Pemberton. 
“Any story by Max Pemberton can be de- 
pended upon to furnish mystery, excitement, 
adventure & sensation.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
Mr. Pemberton shows the cunning hand of 
a skilled nove.ist, interesting & ingenious in 
his plots, while each is merrily told. 


The Turn of the Tide. By 
Vachell. 
The “Standard” says: “A book by Vachell 
is a book in a thousand.” 
“The Turn of the Tide” is a great problem 
novel, skilfully handled by a great writer. 


The Broken Law. By J. B. Harris-Burland. 

A great novel of action, with real live char- 

acters of to-day acting a great drama with 
the wages of sin, payable by death. 

“The Broken Law” is a remarkable story 

of a man called from a life of vice & selfish- 
ness to do a great work in the world. 


The Count and the Congressman. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 


Horace A. 


A fine piece of character drawing, workt 
out in the author's best style. 
The story is a stirring, up-to-date inter- 


national romance, full of strong love interest. 
The Soul of Croesus. By Gerald Villiers- 


Stuart. 
One of the most thrilling romances ever 

conceived. Worthy of Poe at his best. 
Takes up a daring theme on ‘“wealtho- 

mania” & is replete with startling situations. 


By Edgar Jepson. 


Four Philanthropists. 
“The Four Philan- 


Mr. Jepson considers 





but exposes mercilessly & vividly the inner thropists” the wittiest & most telling story 
side of high society. he has yet done. 
Love the Criminal. By J. B. Harris- A brilliant satire, bubbling with fun & 
Burland. alive with unique situations. 
racavepHA JOHN WANAMAKER _ ew vorx 
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A Younc Lapy’s Diary oN AN OCEAN STEAMER 
First Day. Stormy weather; poor company. 
Second Day. Captain very amiable; offers 

me his heart and hand. Refused. 

Third Day. Captain renews his offer. 
Threatens to kill us both and to blow up the 
vessel with three hundred souls on board. Re- 
fused. 

Fourth Day. Saved three hundred lives. 

German Wit and Humor. 














“The engineers find Gatun dam safe,” read 
Mr. Jones from his newspaper headlines to 


| ar grandma, knitting at the other side of the table. 
| x : “Well,” she said, looking up over her glasses in 













Paes ; pained surprise, “I don’t know anything about 
[!T s \\\\ the safety of Gatun, but I think a family news- 
\COOL Yy paper oughtn’t to use such language in print.” 
SANITARY YfYyy Emporia Gazette. 


























For wear with 
Knee or Full- 
length Drawers 
No metal in contact with the 
skin; no thick, clumsy buttons; no 
pad to heat the leg. Absolutely flat. 
Cool, light, sanitary—and com- 
fortable, however put on the leg. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia 


25c—50c 


At all dealers, 
or we mail them 


First Apache (to friend outside prison): 
“What were you in for?” 

Second Apache: “Making a hole in a coat.” 

First Apache: “And you got run in for that?” 

Second Apache: “Yes; you see, there was a 
man inside it.” Pele Mele. 















SHE WANTED THE CREDIT 

Freedom of the will is a doctrine which chil- 
dren can understand and appreciate. The little 
girl in this story was not willing to have all her 
naughty ingenuity ascribed to supernatural 
sources, 

“It was Satan,” said a mother to one of her 
children, “who put it into your head to pull 
Elsie’s hair.” 

“Perhaps it was,” replied the little girl; “but 
bucking her shins was my own idea.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 

























“PUBLIC OPINION” IN 
ZULULAND 


The editor of PUBLIC OPINION has just 
received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. P. J. Hervey, of the South African General 
Mission, Zululand: 























































** We have our post by native runners for over 150 
miles, and I look forward to the weekly edition of 
Public Opinion with pleasure. As I ama missionary 
up here, cut off from all the outside world, I look 
forward to news, and must admit that I get just what 
I want through your paper. I have been in the habit 
of taking in another, but three-fourths of it I never 
read; and,in fact, it is of no usetome. Yours I can 
read from start to finish, and feel Iam the wiser for 
having done so.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION is a remarkable paper. Since 
the commencement of 1909, it has increased its circula- 
tion ONE HUNDRED PER CENT., and it still con- 
tinues to increase. 

LORD ROSEBERY says: ‘'I can truly say that 


Public Opinion is a weekly joy to me. It gives me 
just what I want to read.”’ 


John D. Rockefeller narrates this amusing, if 
somewhat improbable, story about a certain ven- 
erable archdeacon who engaged as a new foot- 
man a well-recommended youth who had served 
as stable-boy. The first duty which the youth 
was called upon to perform was to accompany 
the archdeacon on a series of formal calls. 

“Bring the cards, Thomas, and leave one at 
each house,” ordered his master. 

After two hours of visiting from house to 
house the archdeacon’s list was exhausted. “This 
is the last house, Thomas,” he said, “leave two 
cards here.” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” was the deferen- 
tial reply, “I can’t; I’ve only the ace of spades 













Are not these facts sufficient inducement to 


















































you to subscribe to PUBLIC OPINION ? ‘ 
left.” : their 
—Cosmopolitan. 
PUBLIC OPINION Cran 
A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. Sold 
Edited by Percy L. Parker AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Every Friday Twopence Furnishes news and comment from the current press tints 
; of the entire world on any eae, 
A f Public Opini. ill i scientific, social, political or technical. We rea 
Oe ee en, ee Re pemehon cenien twice the number of different publications read by suppl 


of 244d., sent tothe Manager, Public Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 

Public Opinion will be sent. on application to the 
above address, to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 


our nearest competitor in the clipping business. 
Write for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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are the standard of ex- 
cellency—all are equip- 
ped with the Spring 
Loop and Flexible Felt 
Button, which prevent 
cutting or tearing the 
finest hosiery. The 
material and workman- 
ship are guaranteed. 


Lindsay Supporters 
are made in every style 
and color wanted. 


Can be had at any 
first-class store. 


Look on the Loop 
for the Trade Mark— 
“Lindsay"”—and accept 
no substitute. 


C. J. HALEY & CO., Makers 


373-375 Broadway = NEW YORK 


Zienavin aS : 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies *” 3 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


“ ftabtathmaeien 
* 
hae 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 
STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St. - Phila. 


M.C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8S. COOK, See’ty. 
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STATIONERY 
FOR VACATION USE 


Imported lined Le Courter — especially 
appropriate for those going abroad 
When selecting your Stationery do not overlook the 
Whiting Papers, which are being shown in many 
new Styles and Finishes 
We will be glad to mail you on request our booklet 
entitled ‘Good Form in Letter Writing.” 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York :: Philadelphia :: Boston :: Chicago 
MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen bookish 
designs, will be found at: 
Fred. Loeser’s Yale Co-operative 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Association 
Woodward & Lorthrop New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. WalterR.Miller&Co. 
Dulany & Co. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Paul Book and 
Johnson’s Book Store Stationery Co. 
Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. 
If your dealer does not carry them, send us two-cent stamp 


for catalogue. (Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 
RRR LOT A ARIEL A OO EIS ALL FELLEEAN SIF 


Tommy came out of a room in which his 
father was tacking down carpet. He was cry- 
ing lustily. 

“Why, Tommy, what’s the matter? 
his mother. 

“P-p-p-papa hit his finger with the hammer,” 
sobbed Tommy. 

“Well, vou needn’t cry at a thing like that,” 
comforted the mother. “Why didn’t you laugh?” 

“T did,” sobbed ‘ommy, disconsolate. 


House keeper 


asked 


MerepitH Was GRATEFUL 

A patronizing young lord was seated opposite 
the !ate George Meredith, at dinner one evening. 
During a iull in the conversation he adjusted 
his monocle and leaned forward toward the 
author. 

“Aw, y’ know, Mr. Meredith,” he drawled, “1 
pahssed your house this mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Meredith, quietly. “Thank 
you very much.” Life. 


THe CHaracter oF His EXCELLENCE 

“T tell you,” said one man to another as they 
emerged from the dimly lighted corridor of a 
concert hall, “I envy that fellow who was sing- 
ing.” 

“Envy him!” echoed the other. “Well, if 1 
were going to envy a singer, I’d select some- 
body with a better voice. His was about the 
poorest I ever heard.” 

“It’s not his voice I envy, man,” was the 
reply. “It’s his tremendous courage.’ 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“So,” said Tommy’s father, “you took dinner 
at Willie Stout’s house to-day. 1 hope when it 
came to extra helpings you had manners 
enough to say ‘No.’ “Yes, sir,” replied Tom- 
my. “I said ‘No’ several times.” “Ah! you 
did?” “Yes, sir. Mrs. Stout kept askin’ me 
if I had enough.” 

—Catholic Standard and Times 


Visitor: “So your boy is in college, is he, 
Mr. Corntossle ?” 

Farmer: “I can’t say exactly. He’s in ther 
ball nine, an’ in ther rowin’ crew, an’ in ther 
jumnayzeeum, an’ in ther dormytory, but 
whether he’s ever in ther college is more’n I 
kin find out by his letters.” 

‘ Harper's Bazar. 


Park Keeper: “Beg pardon, sir, but would 
you lend me a pencil for a moment?” Old Gen- 
tleman: “Certainly; here it is.” Park Keeper: 
“And now your name and address. I saw you 
picking flowers a moment ago.” 


Ay Fe 


“You women never keep posted on current 
events.” “Why, yes we do. 1 read all about the 
finding of the Pole, But, John?” “Well, what?” 
“How did the Pole happen to be lost?” 

—London Opinion 
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“The Standard for 60 Years” 


| For over sixty years has wood highest in the estimation of 
many thousands of discriminating people. Its entire harm- 
__ lessness, even for children, combined with its great healing 
Be properties have made it 


The Most Useful , 
Household Remedy 


‘For cuts, sprains, bruises, burns, 
_ boils, sore throat, catarrh, etc. 
Send for descriptive booklet free. 


| Panne S EXTRACT 
VANISHING CREAM 


is an ideal, non-oily toilet cream of great 
purity and exquisite Jacque Rose fragrance. 
-“ Vanishing Cream” effectively proniotes 
that fineness of skin texture so requisite 
to a clear and beautiful complexion. 


Free Sample on ‘request, or send 
4c in stamps for large trial tube. 


S _POND'S EXTRACT co. 
r) 73 ‘Hudson St. New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








You Can Get What You Want At 


Wanamaker's 


No Matter Where 
You Live 
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You can get it as easily as though your home were 
right here in New York. 

Have you a copy of our 1910 Catalog? A postal 
request will bring it to you free of charge. It’s like hav- 


ing Wanamaker’s just around the block. 

Every article in the catalog is good, solid value for the money. 
Take plenty of time to compare styles, patterns and prices; then write 
us what you want. An experienced shopper makes your letter her 
own special business, and sees your order filled exactly right. 

Just write us: ‘*Please send Catalog No. 20.°° 


Our New World-Wide Free Delivery by Mail. 


Deliveries free anywhere in the United States and 
to all parts of the world, of all charged and prepaid 
purchases of Five Dollars or over, which can be sent 
in one package by mail within the International 
Postal Limits. 


Our special offering this month is 


The Wanamaker Portable Mission Lamp 


This lamp can be used with either gas or electricity. It is 
most artistic, sheds a perfect light, and as a reading lampis unexcelled. 
Moreover it is priced low enough to be an excellent purchase. 

A Mission style lamp fits in splendidly with almost any furnish- 
ings. The brass standard is in the popular dull finish, with plain 
lines in which the craftsman delights. The panelled glass art shade 
is offered in green or amber color as preferred, and has a deep bead 
fringe to match. A timely gift for a wedding or birthday present. 


For Gas, the lamp is equipped with best Welsbach burner, mantle and silkoline 
tubing. For Electricity, the lamp has Edison Key socket, 16 candle power 
bulb, six feet covered wire and plug already to attach. Lamp complete 
with equipment, $3.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Order No. 155. Price, $3.50 
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GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a 14-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 


i; bi ry if a | aT ue gli itt sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 


When 95,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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pF? Powoen von tHe wunsemy awe TOILET 
"GERHARD MENNER CHEMICAL C 
NEWARK.N.J USA 


OneTouch of Mennen’s Soothes the Whole World’s Skin 
Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn; deodorizes 
perspiration. For over a quarter of a century it has been the standard 


toilet preparation. 
Remember to ask for Mennen’s, and accept no substitute. 


Sample box for 2c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. . Orange Street . Newark, N. J. 
The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 
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TAFFETA 
By the Yard, 40c 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 


Used and endorsed by leading modistes and ladies’ 
tailors as the one better-than-silk fabric for all lining 
purposes, Princess Slips and foundations. Heather- 
bloom has every quality of silk—lustre, richness, swish— 
yet is three times more durable at one-third silk’s cost. 


Very light in weight. 
150 shades ; 36 inches wide. 
At the lining counter. 


See Heatherbloom on Selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





MARK TWAIN’S 
SPEECHES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
W. D. HOWELLS 


This new book reveals Mark Twain 
in a new and interesting phase. 
Mark Twain was first of all a lec- 
turer, almost before he began to 
write. In this book are some of his 
earliest humorous lectures and 
speeches. It contains several hun- 
dred, some long and some _ short. 
It shows in an _ accentuated way 
Mark Twain’s chief characteristics. 
Conceived and composed to be 
spoken, these speeches are even more 
simple and direct than his written 
works. The qualities of humor, 
philosophy and great understanding 
of life are as paramount here as in 
Mark Twain’s books. These speeches, however, 
are all humorous in their style and method. 
They show one remarkable thing about Mark 
Twain’s work, whether spoken or written—he 
never repeated himself. It naturally follows that 
these lectures cover almost every conceivable 
subject, from weather and women to politics 
and fishing. Many of them were delivered at 
important occasions. Here will be found the 
8 h delivered at Oxford when he received 
the Doctor's degree from that university, 
speeches at various birthday dinners, the address 
delivered at the Aldrich Memorial meeting, etc. 


Uniform with Library 
$2.00 Net 


Crown 8vo, Red Cloth. 
Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. 


Going Some 


Most of us know Rex Beach only as a writer of splendid stirring stories of outdoor life. 


Here we have him as the author of one of the very funniest stories ever written. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Inner 
Shrine”’ 


Not only praise has greeted the 
coming of “The Wild Olive,” but 
the verdict, remarkable in itself, that 
the new novel is better than “The 

Inner Shrine.” The Chicago Journal, in a 
column-long review, May 21, two days after 
the book was. published, says: ““The Wild 
Olive’ is so much more interesting than the 
earlier book that this reviewer is now inclined 
to ascribe to the unknown author those quali- 
ties that only the most ardent partisans of 
that writer insisted on as characteristic of the 
first novel. ‘The Wild Olive’ has a broader 
basis of plot, a finer conception of character, 
and a higher idealism, than was apparent in 
‘The Inner Shrine.’ It is a really great book. 


Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


By REX BEACH 


It is rollicking, 


galloping, scintillating, sparkling fun from beginning to end—and withal clean and sweet as a 


girl’s fresh laughter. 
ranch. 


The story is all about a house-party of jolly young people on a Western 
Trouble arises from the fact that the hero has led his friends to believe he is an athlete, 


when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything more athletic than lead the cheering for others. 


If you mind slang, keep away! 


Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Ramrodders 
By HOLMAN DAY 


“Interest as keen and unwavering as that of 
a hunter awaiting the coming of a horn-lured 
moose is aroused in “The Ramrodders,’ a pow- 
erful, important narrative.” This is the opinion 
of The Boston Globe, which adds: “And not 
since David Harum days has such genuine, 
smile-making, back-on-the-soil humor been 
found between the covers of a book.” The 
Philadelphia Record says: “Valuable because it 
presents the men who are playing the game_of 
politics in every State in the Union.” 


With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & 


The 0’Flynn 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY 


The scene is laid in Ireland in the year 1689, 
the year of the Boyne battle. The time is a 
brilliant one. Irish soldiers of fortune with 
delightful names did splendid deeds against 
desperate odds, and fair Jacobite ladies moved 
graciously through the glitter of a transient 
eourt at Dublin. Flynn O’Flynn is one of these 
soldiers of fortune who returns from the foreign 
wars to an impoverished estate and a ruined 
dwelling, known to the countryside as Castle 
Famine. His love for the beautiful Lady Bene- 
detta Mountmichael is the main theme of the 
story. 


With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


BROTHERS 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSB 
PHILADELPHIA 





